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AGRICULTURE 


Sweet Clover Not Good for Cattle. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








In the year 1878 I saw sweet clover 
seed advertised as being a fine clover 
for honey and also a fine food for 
farm animals, so I ordered four 
pounds and sowed the seed in the 
spring of 1879 on very good land. It 
came up and made a fine growth. It 
came so early that I thought it must 
be good for my milk cow, so I gave 
her one small feed, as that was all 
she would eat; but oh, the milk! If 
the cow had been fed on gourds the 
milk would not have tasted much 
more bitter. I then tried my mules 
with it, and they would not eat the 
second feed of it when offered to 
them; so I tasted it myself and 
found it as bitter as rue, and as hot 
and pungent as red pepper, and it 
produced no blooms for the bees 
to work on until the second year, 
when it bloomed, seeded and died. 
But the seed falling on the ground 
in the edge of the yard has kept 
growing there every year up to this 
time. In the most fertile spots it 
grew seven feet high, and the bees 
simply wallowed in the white blooms 
all day through July and August. 

But it would not grow for me on 
poor, stiff land nor on the sandy 
poor land. For me it required good 
strong land. As it was such a good 
honey plant around the edge of the 
yard and in my garden, I thought to 
reap a harvest of honey from it just 
when there was none to be had from 
any other source. So I sowed nearly 
a peck of good seed on both light 
and heavy soil, and it did nothing, 
did not live the second year. But 
on a good land it will grow luxuriant- 
ly. provided it has lime it it or is 
ashed heavily. 

But our stock would not eat it, 
and I concluded that it would not 
pay for honey alone, and on as good 
land as it required, I could make 
more of something else. There are 
lots in and about the city, however, 
where it will grow to perfection. 
And if stock can be found to eat it, 
may prove a_ good thing in some 
places. There has been a long con- 
troversy over it among bee-keepers 
for many years, and it is not settled 
yet. 

The greatest objection. urged 
against it is that stock will not eat 
it to amount to anything. Yet Bro. 
W. T. Huthinson, editor of The Bee 
Keeper’s Review, at Flint, Mich., 
speaks in glowing terms of it, and 





claims that stock in his locality are 
very fond it, while there is an equal 
number of bee-keeper who have dis- 
carded its use because apparently 
good for honey alone. It is worth a 
trial on a small scale at first, and 
where it is found to grow well on thin 
land, and stock eat it well, it may 
be a good crop; certainly it is a 
good honey plant, but after it has 
bloomed there is nothing of it but 
coarse woody stems; no foliage like 
that of alfalfa or red clover. 

From my own experience with it, 
I would advise to go slow on it for 
anything but honey, and that experi- 
ence covers thirty years with honey 
bees and honey plants. 

Respectfully, 
D. P. MEACHAM. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





Fair Visitors Should See A. & M. 
Dairy Department. 

The A. & M. dairy class can be 
seen at work, separating milk, test- 
ing milk, churning, working, and 
printing butter, in the Agricultural 
Division of the main building from 
10 to 1 o’clock on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday mornings of this 
week. 

Any one desiring tests made of 
milk, cream, skim milk, or butter- 
milk, can have them made free of 
charge by bringing small samples on 
the above mornings. 





Come to the Cotton Growers’ Meeting. 

Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, calls attention of 
all farmers throughout the State in- 
terested in cotton growing, that 
there will be a meeting in the House 
of Represensatives, 1n the city of 
Raleigh, on Wednesday, October 21. 
The purpose of this meeting is to 
arrange plans whereby the planter 
shall get better prices for his prod- 
uct. The indications are that the 
crop will fall far below the demands. 
If the crop is marketed now, «the 
farmer will lose a large per cent of 
the increase in prices due to such a 
state of affairs. Everyone who can 
do so should attend and lend their 
cordial support to effect such an or- 


ganization as will enable the farmers 
of this country to more perfectly con- 
trol their products. The safety of 
their future depends on such an or- 
ganization, and if it is not accom- 
plished, it will be due entirely to the 
fact that the farmers simply refuse 
their co-operation in perfecting plans 
looking forward to this end. It can 
be done, and it must be done, if 
we expect any amelioration of the 
present condition of affairs—Lum- 
berton Robesonian. 





FIGHTING THE BOLL WEEVIL. 





Southern Commissioners of Agriculture 
Outline a Plan of Action. 

Secretary B. W. Kilgore has kind- 
ly favored us with a copy of the fol- 
lowing resolutions, adopted by the 
Cotton States Association of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture, at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., October 9th, in regard 
to the boll weevil menace to South- 
Prof. HH. A. 
Morgan, of Louisiana, was chairman 
of the committee, and made the fol- 
lowing report: 


ern cotton growers. 


Your committee appointed to draft 
resolutions relative to the boll weevil 
situation, beg leave to submit the 
following: 

Whereas, the Mexican boll weevil, 
based upon the judgment of those 
who have carefully studied the ques- 
tion, is regarded as ~ e of the great- 
est and most serious agricultural 
problems that has ever presented it- 
self to our people; therefore be it 

Resolved 1. That it is criminal 
negligenee on the part of the people 
of the cotton growing States to sit 
down and say that this pest is bound 
to spread and that there is no use 
in attempting doing anything’ to 
postpone the evil day. 

2. That the question is one of Na- 
tional as well as State importance, 
and that the next Congress should 
be memorialized to make appropria- 
tions sufficient to defray the expense 
of the extermination of the weevil as 
it appears in isolated places and to 
establish such quarantine measures 
as will prevent the rapid spread of 
the weevil throughout the cotton 
belt. The 
representing the cotton 
States of this Association and of 
eotton belt are hereby 


members of Congress 


several 


the entire 
urged to promote legislation looking 
to this end. 


‘ 


3. That this Association place its 
seal of disapproval upon the importa- 
tion into non-infected areas of live 
weevils by persons or organizations 
curious to know what the weevil is 
like or anxious to conduct experi- 
ments for the purpose of procuring 
remedies, and that we ask all the 
cotton States to pass such laws as 
to make it a criminal offence to bring 
live weevils into non-infected dis- 
tricts; and that the Legislatures of 
the cotton 


Boards of Agriculture, or in the ab- | 
sence of such, the Experiment Sta- 


tion authorities, to establish quaran- 
tine or other necessary regulations 


States authorize their | 


that will prevent the spread of the 
weevil. 

4. That this Association urge all 
non-infected States to strenuously 
guard against the importation of 
cotton, cotton seed, hulls, corn, hay 
and any other farm products from 
Texas, that are liable to introduce 
the weevil. 

5. That this Association urge upon 
our Departments of Agriculture and 
2xperiment Stations to emphasize in 
their experiments the necessity of 
early maturing varieties of cotton on 
account of their value on weevil in- 
fected lands. 

6. That we urge our farmers and 
planters to study more carefully the 
value of diversity of crops in boll 
weevil-infeeted sections that they 
may make ample preparation for a 
against the 
weevil when it does appear. 

7. That we recommend that the 
Departments of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Stations publish in eircu- 
lar or bulletin form a statement of 
warning relative. to the boll weevil, 
embracing its life, history, habits, 
the danger of rapid spread and the 
best methods of growing cotton in 
-weevil-infeeted areas. 

8. We recommend that this Asso- 
ciation urge each State in its organ- 
ization and of the entire cotton belt 
to send a strong delegation to the 
next Boll Weevil Convention, to be 
held in Dallas, Texas, in the near 
future. 


successful campaign 


9. That this Association appoint 
a permanent boll weevil committee, 
a report from which will be required 
at each annual meeting. 





Farmers at the Mercy of the Trust. 
Monday of this week the oil mills 
sent out notice of reduction of $1.00 
a ton in the price they pay for cot- 
ton seed. All the mills have com- 
bined and pay the same price, elimi- 
The price the 
mills pay for seed at points in North- 


nating competition. 


ampton is now 19bo eents per bus- 
hel.—Roanoke-Chowan Times. 





Turning Hogs on Corn and Peas. 


A Randolph County reader asked: 
“Will it pay to turn hogs and pigs 
into a field of corn and peas instead 
of gathering corn and peas?’ 

As a rule, we should say that it 
would not pay. Hogs waste too 
much. They will tear down corn, eat 
the ears partly, and move on to 
fresh supplies. Unless it is impossi- 
ble to secure labor to do the harvest- 
ing, do not leave it to the hogs. 
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EDUCATION THAT FITS FOR 
SERVICE. 

An Interesting Description of the Coun- 
ty Scheols of Agriculture and Domes- 
tic Economy in Wisconsin. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

In the course of a recent address 
before the students of the Agricul- 
tural College of the University of 
Wisconsin, a successful agricultur- 
ist said: “The successful man it not 
the lover of the dollar, but the lover 
of his business.” To a great extent, 
the measure of business success in 
the relations of both eause and ef- 
fect must be the dollar. 
its wise application during the ecru- 
cial period which determines the ul- 
timate failure or triumph of a busi- 
ness venture, the worker must thor- 


To insure 


oughly comprehend not only the 
requirements of his own business 
but, in addition, his own _limita- 


tions and the degree of his ability 
Over- 


ignorance, 


to meet these requirements. 
confidence, timidity, or 
alike invite waste and failure. 

No elass of workers are more ham- 
pered by 
life work 
yet comparatively few 
of the existence of limitations other 
than lack of 
People who love their are 
usually enthusiastic in it and may, 
unconscious of a particular leaning 
toward any phase of work, find when 
difficulties are mastered the 
power born of knowledge is ac- 
quired that their entire personal at- 
titude is changed and that 
ference or dislike is 
for 


ill preparation for their 
than are farmers, but as 
are 
money or strength. 


work 


and 


indif- 
changed to 
attraction and enjoyment in 
their work. 

A scientific knowledge of agri- 
culture, had it been possible, could 
have never comé 
when 


amiss, but now 


contends with 
of the difficulties that harassed his 
ancestors and confronts problems of 
whose they never could 
have dreamed, a specific prepara- 
tion is as essential to success as air 
and food are to life. 

To aid him in weather-wisdom the 
modern farmer has the thermometer, 
the barometer and the reports of 
the United States Signal Service; 
the constantly expanding mail, tele- 
graphic, and telephonic service he 
may command to keep him in touch 
with the markets, and the bulletins 
issued by the government, the State 
Agricultural Colleges, the United 
States Experiment Stations, supple- 
mented by institutes 
eourses inform 


farmer many 


existence 


and lecture 
him of the latest 
discoveries of science and their ap- 
plication to his interests. Count- 
less magazines and newspapers are 
published in the interests of the in- 
dustry, but neither these the 
foregoing aids will be of avail to 
the farmer who is intellectually un- 


nor 


fit to comprehend them or who has 
not the wit or energy to apply their 
principles to his own use. 
THE FARMER'S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 
To be successful, then, the farmer 
must be sufliciently educated to wise- 
ly use the information available to 
him; he should understand enough 


aware 1 





of elemantary engineering to over- 
see building roads and to install 
agricultural and sanitary drainage 
and furnish water supply properly 
to his house and buildings. He 
should also be familiar enough with 
the principles of architecture to in- 
sure the adaptation of his buildings 
Political 
economy and political science should 


to his own special needs. 


be within his comprehension, their 
past as well as the present status, 
that he may judge as to the bene- 
ficent or injurious effect of political 
and measures and he 
must be trained to exert wisely his 
political power in the local and gen- 
eral governments. To counteract 
some of the effects of the isolation 
inherent in the industry he and his 
family should eultivate a genuine 
love for reading, and should be sup- 
plied with a broad range, ineluding 
history, travel and those realistic 
which will familiarize them 
with conditions of life in other en- 
vironments. 

People who are so unfortunate as 
to be thrown upon their own un- 
aided resourees for amusements, who 
frequently have not time or strength 
for aught but the grind of work, 
are painfully when- 
ever brought into contact with other 
conditions. If actual society is 
not much of its benefit 
may be conferred by the books and 
magazines so plentiful through 
which needed, and all can travel or 
any “set” at will by 
proxy, and can thus secure some of 
the ease and polish gained by actual 
social privileges. 


commercial 


novels 


self-conscious 


possible, 


enter social 


If the above requirements are es- 
sential to a successful agricultural 
life the question naturally arises as 
to the mode of securing them, especi- 
ally where time and money are to 
be considered. 


The common school system sup- 
plies much of the technieal train- 
ing essential to the ordinary per- 
son: that is, he learns to read, write, 
to conduct ordinary business trans- 
actions, and something of history 
and kindred subjects, but, unfor- 
tunately, much of this knowledge is 
acquired at a time when the mind 
is too immature to make it of the 
value it should be. 


WISCONSIN’S EXPERIMENT 


Wisconsin has made an experiment 
which organizing and 
equipping two schools which shall 
be free to pupils living in the re- 
counties and which shall 
supplement the work of the district 
schools and train their students with 
direct reference to farm environ- 
ments. It is intended that the courses 
of study and the equipment of these 
schools shall be sufficiently elastic 
to provide the training requisite to 
the people in their immediate local- 
ities. This feature of the work is 
characteristic of Mr. L. D. Harvey, 
ex-State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, the Special Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Legislature of 1899 
to investigate and report upon the 
subject of agricultural training. Mr. 
Harvey’s report, which embodies the 
results of his investigations and his 


consists in 


spective 





conclusions and recommendations 
(based upon results in this and for- 
eign countries), is as interesting as 
it is suggestive, and these two 
schools are practical illustrations of 
a scheme of education especially 
adapted to farming communities. 
Marathon and Dunn Counties were 
selected because both 
sive educationally and agriculturally, 
thus affording suitable environments 
The school at 


are progres- 


for the experiment. 
Menomonie, Dunn County, was com- 
pleted first and was opened in Octo- 
ber, 1902. The building was planned 
by Mr. J. T. W. Jennings, Super- 
vising Archtect of the Buildings and 
Grounds of the University of Wis- 
eonsin, who has recently superin- 
tended the construction of the mag- 
nificent new building of the Agri- 
cultural College at Madison. The 
42x96 feet 


in dimensions, and was planned to 


Menomonie building is 


accommodate the Dunn County 
Teachers’ Training School, which 
occupies the third story. The first 


floor has a gencral laboratory, 20 x 40 
feet, to be used for elementary sci- 
and dairy 

room, 20x32 feet, 
blackboards, 
stereopticon; boiler, 


ence work; recitation 


equipped with 
for use of 


fuel, laundry, 


apparatus 


janitor’s and men’s wash-rooms are 
also on this floor. The second floor 
(main entrance floor) contains as- 
sembly and study room, 40 x 40 feet. 
with sinks and apparatus for cook- 
ing and serving food properly; a 
sewing room, 19x20 feet, equipped 
for teaching fitting and 
sewing; a principal’s office fitted with 
the agricultural and 
general library of the school, and a 
store-room, 8x9 feet, and _ ladies’ 
cloak room. The third floor has a 
similar assembly room and two reci- 


eutting, 


shelves for 


tation rooms, the remainder of the 
floor being adapted to the use of 
the Teachers’ Training School. The 
attic is unfinished will afford 
ample room for exercise in inclement 
weather. 

WHAT THE BOYS. LEARN 


and 


Near the main building is a two- 
story shop building where is installed 
ample machinery for the teaching 
and practice of carpentry, black- 
smithing, the ,care and repairing of 
machinery, engines and boilers; in 
short, all that is necessary for farm- 
ers to know of farm machinery. 
Near these buildings is a tract of 
land sufficient for vegetable and 
flower gardens and for the houses 
and run-ways necessary in care of 
poaltry. 

The main farm is one and one- 
half miles from the school, and the 
students back and 
forth when necessary. This property 
belongs to the county, and thus can 
be permanently maintained and 
equipped as dictated by the interests 
of the school. Its buildings, stock, 
machinery, orchards—all apparatus 
—have been selected with a view to 
familiarizing the students with the 
best and most modern appliances 
and The students will 
learn to select crops with reference 
to the chemical elements of the soil; 
to modify the soils with the aid of 


are conveyed 





methods. 





fertilizers or through the growth 
of certain crops; to broaden their 
work and to aid and interest farm- 
ers’ samples of soil from other sec- 
tions of the country will be analyzed 
and their owners advised as to the 
use to make of such tracts of land. 
Much attention will be given to prac- 
tical horticulture, other than orchard 
trees, and to every possible adjunct 
to farm life. 

THE COURSES FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


The girls are taught the best 
methods of performing all labor re- 
lating to the economy, health and 
comfort of the home. Every effort 
distinguish between 
and home-keeping. 
application of arithmetic to 
management, cooking and 

millinery, home manage- 
ment, real and false economy, will 
provide for the material side, while 
lessons in social usages, in English, 


is made to 
house-keeping 
The 

home 


sewing, 


history, civil government, economics 
and general literature will lead the 
young women to a knowledge of life 
that will fit them to be the com- 
panions of their husbands and neigh- 
bors and to wisely direct their chil- 
dren. The woman who takes this 
course should be able to enter any 
society to which her future life may 
lead without awkwardness or self- 
consciousness due to. the isolation 
entire devotion to mechanical 
work. 


and 


these and similar 
schools will solve the vexed ques- 
tion as to the mode of stemming the 
tide of migration from country to 


The work of 


city, for when farming ean be put 
on the basis of other industries as 
to advantages, financial and spcial, 
there will be no lack of people eager 
to invéSt in farm property. It is 
not farm life but farm slavery that 
drives the ambitious youth of both 
sexes from the farm. 


RNROLLMENT IN THE SCHOOLS. 


At the end of six weeks the Dunn 
County School had fifty-seven pupils 
enrolled; thirty boys (average age, 
1744) and twenty-five girls (average 
age, 19) from the country, and two 
boys from the county-seat, Menomo- 
nie. 

The Marathon County School at 
Wausau had at the same time an 
enrollment of sixty-three; sixteen 
boys and _ forty-seven girls. The 
same general course of work is given 
as in the Menomonie school. Especi- 
al attention will be given to animal 
husbandry since stock-raising is the 
most important branch of agricul- 
ture in that immediate locality. The 
Wausau farm has a herd represent- 
ing six leading breeds and stock 
judging, the scientific care and feed- 
ing of stock and the production of 
the grains and roots best adapted to 
stock-raising will be taught. 

The greatest care was exercised in 
the selection of the faculties for the 
schools. It was essential that their 
members should be specialists in 
these schools. It was essential that 
those branches of science particu- 
larly relating to Agriculture, but it 
was considered equally essential that 
they should have demonstrated their 
ability for independent research and 
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for imparting their knowledge to 
others, and especially for inspiring 
the students with the true scientific 
spirit. Besides their special training, 
they have had the advantage of work 
and study in different institutions 
and of observation in this and other 
and the benefit to the 
students of personal association 
with such teachers for a period of 
two years will not be the least of the 
advantages conferred. 


countries, 


THE NEED OF SUCH EDUCATION. 


Tt is true that the conditions which 
render such education essential is 
in part due to the policy which has 
made the United States a refuge for 
the oppressed of foreign countries, 
but it should be the governmental 
policy to neutralize the evil effects 
of its “open door” by supplying 
means by which every person may 
be enabled to fully utilize the wealth 
of the land we occupy. The expres- 
sion, “the survival of the fittest,” 
grew out of the conditions of sav- 
agery and barbarism; it must be the 
of 
such conditions the majority 
be fit The over- 
crowding of many occupations, the 
of material, time 
of life itself, through ig- 
norance; the issues which are form- 


civilization to provide 
that 
survive. 


funetion 


may to 


appalling waste 
and even 
wating between labor and eapital, 
the ignorant ‘and the semi-eduecated, 
the manual worker and the brain- 
worker must arouse the deepest in- 
in the eeonomist, and 


shall 


bond between the Jand and the man, 


terest any 


scheme which strengthen the 
which shall broaden and strengthen 
the life of the people upon whom 
the world depends for its food sup- 
ply must inevitably lessen the dang- 
ers that menace the industrial world. 

The relations which exist between 
comprehension of work and the at- 
illus- 


trated by the history of the George 


titude of the worker are well 


Junior Republie where so many of 
the neglected children of city slums 
the State. 
Tuskegee Institution might al- 


have been redeemed 
The 
so be cited 


If such 


formed in those institutions are 


to 


in a similar connection. 
miracles as have been per- 
pos- 
sible, what is impossible of realiza- 
tion when such young people as the 
majority of our farming boys and 
girls are given such advantages as 
are supplied by these schools? 
ANNA L. MOORE. 

418 N. Street, 

Wis. 


Broom Madison, 





Raleigh Post: 


the production of 


To encourage the 

“home supplies” 
by the farmers of Scotland County, 
Mr. D. ©. Lytch last fall offered 
prizes amounty to fifty dollars; $25 
to the first, $15 and $10, respectively, 
to second and _ third winners, who 
should produce the largest amount of 
wheat upon three acres. The result 
was, Mr. John Blue, of Laurinburg, 
raised 6612 bushels upon three acres, 
Mr. B. Mason 57 bushels, Mr. James 
I. Blue 51, thus ranging from 17 to 
22 bushels per acre. And last year 
was not considered practicable, cer- 
tainly not profitable to raise wheat 
or the better grasses in any part 
of Eastern North Carolina. The 
above is another of many instances 
wherein this fallacy has been ex- 
ploded. 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


The first thing in order after the 
close of the honey flow is to see that 
all colonies have enough for winter. 
One unacquainted with bees might 
think after a good season for honey 
that the bees would be sure to have 
plenty for themselves, and of course 
they generally do, but not always. 


If for any reason a god honey flow 
should cease very suddenly, as from 
a frost or a cold, rainy time setting 
in, the brood combs might contain 
lots of brood, and pollen and but lit- 
tle honey. If, then, all supers are 
removed, the colony is left short of 
On the other hand if the 
honey flow tapers off gradually with 
fair weather the bees will gradually 
slack up breeding and fill the brood 
combs with honey as the brood 
hatches. The amount necessary to 
winter a colony of bees varies ac- 
cording to how and where they are 
wintered, and also varies with differ- 
ent colonies. The safest and best 
rule is that “a little too much is just 
enough.” 


honey. 


For cellar. wintering under right 


conditions, twenty to twenty-five 


pounds of honey will do, and for out- 
door wintering twenty-five to thirty 
pounds are none too much to earry 
through winter and 


them early 


spring. An ordinary eight frame 


Langstroth hive without supers 
ought to weigh not less than fifty 
pounds for cellar wintering and fifty- 
for 


A ten frame hive should 


five or sixty pounds outdoor 
wintering. 
weigh perhaps ten pounds more. 

All supers should be taken off im- 


mediately at the close of the honey 


flow and any eolonies that are 
lighter than this should be fed at 


onee while the weather is still warm. 


To feed, lay one or two thick- 
nesses of duek or heavy ecotton 
cloth over the brood frames, leav- 
ing a one-half er three-fourths inch 
space at one side for the bees to 
come up. Then put on an empty 
super and adjust the cover so no 


bees can get in from the outside. 
Now they can be fed either sugar. 
If 


the eappings ean 


syrup or honey. there are un- 


finished sections 
be seratehed and they ean be set in 
the be 


made from equal parts water and 


empty super, or syrup can 
granullated sugar and put in a pan 
in the super with a piece of thin 
muslin or cheese cloth thrown over 
it to prevent the bees drowning. 
After the feed is removed, which 
will generallly not be more than a 
day or two if the weather is warm, 
take the smoker, and, after smokigg 
the bees a little, remove the super, 
or fill it with dry leaves or whatever 
arrangement is practiced for win- 
ter. 
There several other reasons 
why bees do not winter successfully 
besides the lack of honey. One of 
the most common is too small a 
colony in the fall. As 
some bees dying all winter and none 
reared before February or March, 
it is readily seen that there must be 
quite a large colony in the fall if 
there is to be enough left to with- 


stand the cold spells of late winter 


are 


there are 














So if there are 
any late swarms or any colonies that 
for any weak, they 
should be united. We would prefer 
to unite them in August, but it can 
be done late. After feeding 
uniting all that are to 
outside should be fixed as they are 
to be left before cold weather, as 
it is better to have all ready so they 
will not need to be disturbed after 
cold weather sets in—E. S. Miles, 
Crawford County, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 


and early spring. 


reason are 


and 
be wintered 


Iowa, in 





Canada Pig-Feeding Experiment. 


J. H. Grisdale, agriculturist at 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, embodies the results 
of eight years’ experiments there on 
pig-feeding, from which he draws the 
following conclusions: 

1. It will not pay to cook feed for 
swine where economy of pork pro- 
duction is the sole consideration. 

2. There is a gradual increase in 
the quantity of feed consumed for 
every pound of gain in live weight 
after the average live weight ex- 
eeeds 100 pounds. 

3. ‘Lhe to 
slaughter swine is when they weigh 


most economical time 
from 175 to 200 pounds. 

4. The greatest and most economi- 
eal gains are made when the swine 
able to the food 
proportion to their weight. 


are eat most in 

5. Frozen wheat may be used as 
a profitable feed for swine. 

6. Skim milk adds materially to the 
and 100 
grains equal about 
700 pounds skim milk. The relative 
of ration 


varies with the amount fed, the poor- 


value of a grain ration, 


pounds mixed 
value skim milk in any 
est return per pound fed being ob- 
tained when the proportion of skim 
milk to the total food is the great- 
est. 

7. The average dressed weight of 
swine is about 76.44 per cent of the 
fasted weight. 

8. Skim most valuable 


milk is a 


adjunet to the grain ration, when 
hard flesh is desired. 

9. Type of animals fed influences 
character of meat more than breed; 
the fact 
a Yorkshire or a Tamworth will not 


i, Gs, of an animal being 
insure a good bacon eareass, but they 
must also be of a rangy type, and 
fed in a certain way. 

10. Feeding mixed meal (barley, 
peas and oats) with milk usually in- 
sures firm meat. 

11. The 


given amount of grain appear to be 


greatest gains from a 


made when it is ground and soaked 
for Part of 
grain fed whole is frequently voided 


twenty-four hours. 
before being digested. 
12. Mixed grains are more econo- 
mieal than grains fed pure. 
13. Pigs whose rations are limited 
make, on the whole, more economical 
gains than pigs that are rushed. 


14. Maturity or ripeness of the 
animal affects the quality of the 
flesh. 





His bark is worse than his bite.— 


George Herbert. 








Progress in Dairying. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

Cattle breeding for dairy products 
has made immense strides forward, 
said one of the dairy experts of the 
Department of Agriculture to your 
correspondent. We are apt to con- 
sider that a good milch cow is sim- 
ply the result of keeping the blood 
pure; but we should not forget what 
the type of that pure blood repre- 
sents, patient breeding and careful 
and intelligent selection and im- 
provements for years and decades. 
Some aged farmers and dairymen 
can remember when a cow that made 
a pound of butter a day for two 
or three months during the year was 
a loeal The first good 
record of definite herd improvement 
was made by Zadock Pratt, of Green 
County, New York. By careful se- 
lection and elimination of poor mem- 
bers of his herd, he increased the 
average annual butter product of 
130 1852 to 225 
pounds in 1863, and to an accom- 
of over 4,500 
The common cow 


celebrity. 


his cows from in 
panying milk yield 
pounds per cow. 
whieh does not average this figure 
now is not considered profitable, and 
whole herds average as high as 350 
pounds of butter a year, while there 
of cows producing two 
pounds of butter a day. 

Although much is due to the Eng- 
lish Shorthorn the improve- 
ment in American dairy blood, the 
Scoteh Ayrshire, the Holstein Fries- 
ians from Holland and the Jerseys 
and 
Island, are the breeds now generally 
recognized as of greatest dairy ex- 
The <Ayrshires and _ the 
Holsteins, as is well known, give 
large quantities of milk of medium 
richness, but the other two breeds— 
both often miscalled Alderneys—give 


are cases 


for 


Guernseys from the Channel 


cellence. 


the richest milk and are the favorites, 
with butter-makers. 

While pure breed cows probably 
form not more than two per cent of 
the working dairy herds of the coun- 
try, their influence is so great that 
it is believed that the average dairy 
cow of the United States carries 
nearly 50 per cent of improved blood. 
With the presence of pure herds in 
every State in the Union it has be- 
come a comparatively easy matter 
for every dairyman to breed up his 
nearly ap- 
proaching purity every year, and in 


herd, gradually more 
this practice lies his greatest cer- 
tainty of success and profit. 
Dairying is considered to-day one 
of the most prosperous and highly 
developed: forms of farming, and no 
of 
greater progress during the last gen- 


branch agriculture has made 


eration. In 1860 the price of cheese 
was ten cents a pound, and farmers 
were afraid to engage in such an in- 
dustry, believing that over-produc- 
tion would result. In 1850 cheese 
exports were ten million pounds; in 
1875 they were over one hundred mil- 
lion pounds. Present cheese exports 
are not large, owing to the foreign 
market having been ruined through 
the shipment of “tilled” cheese by 
unserupulous exporters; but the an- 
nual production and consumption of 
cheese, as is likewise that of butter 
and milk, is constantly inereasing. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 








Washington, D. C. 
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_GENERAL NEWS 


How the Cotton Gamblers Hurt Us. 


Some time ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, 
stated that the gamblers who had 


cornered the cotton market had cone 
the cotton farmers of the South in- 
ealeulable harm, whereupon former 
of South 
became wrathy and denounced the 
Seeretary of Agriculture for his 
Mr. Wilson replied by 
stating that if cotton did not 
to 10 


time the farmers were ready to mar- 


Senator Butler Carolina, 


statements. 
get 
down cents or below by the 
ket their crop he would go down to 
South Carolina and apologize to Ex- 
Senator Butler. 


that Secretary 


Time has 
Wilson’s 


There is 


proven 
prophecy 
was correct. no need for 
him to go down to South Carolina, 
get on his knees and beg pardon of 
Senator Butler—Roanoke-Chowan 


Times. 





The Next Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
Soon “Uncle Joe” will 


come into his own. - The Republicans 


Cannon 


of the House of Representatives will 
elect him Speaker. 

Good old Uncle Joe—seamed and 
shrewd! When he raps the House to 
order for the first time, tells 
them all how grateful he: is for the 


and 


honor, there will be tears in his 
voice, but none in his eyes, and the 
new fellows will say: “By George! 
it’s worth while to make a Speaker 
of a man who is as appreciative as 
Uncle Joe.” 

Cannon has long had the ambition 
to be Speaker. 
when Henderson retired. 


He saw his chance 
Before the 
other men in the House, who thought 
they might be called to the 
place, could think twice Uncle Joe 
had the votes. He had rounded up 
” There is no danger that 


high 


the “boys. 
his elevation will swell him with the 
the insufferable 
egoist out of Henderson, the former 
good fellow. 
for that. 
The Speakership is a big 
job. 
no office more important or 
powerful. Weak men have held the 
place and strong men. 
average well, for he knows the game 


conceit that made 


Unele Joe is too wise 


man’s 
Except the Presidency, there is 


more 
Cannon will 


and has a sturdy character and a 
positive self-reliance that will carry 
him through. 

To hear him talk at times, Uncle 
Joe seems a most modest, unobtru- 
sive, shrinking-violet sort of a per- 
son. To see him in action, he seems 
a bundle of snappy hickory sticks. 
He defers—in conversation. Ie econ- 
sults with the “boys,” meaning the 
the 
himself, 


other Republicans in House. 
Then but 
never without a full knowledge of 
what the polities of the situation de- 
mands. 


He is a little man, five feet seven 


he decides for 


perhaps, but that strong face of his 


gives a six-foot impression. In his 
working clothes he is the Illinois 


farmer. But watch him in evening 


dress. Dapper is the word then— 


dapper, none less. The Uncle Joe 








part of it is dropped like a cloak, 
and he is the suave Honorable Joseph 
G. 


dared say Cannon is dishonest. 


No man ever 
He 


is a thorough American, and when 


Cannon, of Illinois. 


he says, “The House will please be in 
order,” it is quite certain that the 
Ilouse will be in order or he will know 
the reason why.—Collier’s Weekly. 





Size of the Cotton Crop. 

In the last seven years the maxi- 
mum production of cotton in the 
South per in 1897-1898, 
224 pounds of lint were raised. 


acre was 
when 
The minimum produetion was in 
1896-1897, which was 180 pounds per 
The average for the 
years was about 200 potnds. Based 
on the aereage planted in 1903, the 
crop of 1903-704 would be as follows: 


If the maximum production of 224 


acre, seven 


pounds should be reached, the crop 
would be 12,950,459 If the 
production be equal to the average 
of the last seven years the crop would 
be 11,591,849 bales. If the minimum 
production is made, the erop would 
be 10,406,647. 

The probabilities are that the max- 
imum erop of 224 pounds is impossi- 
ble. The prospeets for an average 
production of 200 pounds per acre 


bales. 


appear to be very fair and there are 
no conditions now to forbid exceed- 
ing this average somewhat, while a 
sharp frost in the next few days and 
considerable rough weather in Octo- 
ber and November could easily re- 
duce the production to the minimum 
of 180 pounds. Perhaps the most im- 
factor in making the maxi- 
is the 
Estimates of 


portant 
mum production impossible 
boll weevil in Texas. 
the damage done by this factor vary 
greatly even among Texans. 

From now on is the critical time. 
With reasonably fair weather in the 
next twenty days the crop will go 
well above eleven million bales, with 
a possibility but not a probability, of 
With frosts and foul 
fall below 
with a possibility of 
falling below the ten and a half-mil- 
Bets made about the crop 
now are really bets about weather 
from forward 
during the maturing and gathering 
period.—Charlotte Observer. 

|The president’ of the Texas Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association says that 
the crop in Texas has been 
cut short at least 1,000,000 bales by 
the boll The 
evidently not reekoned on 


nearly so large.—Ed. P. F.] 


twelve million. 
weather the erop may 
eleven million 


lion mark. 


conditions this time 


eotton 


weevil. Observer has 


a loss 





The Rural Free Delivery Will be Taken 
Care Of. 


The in the Postoffice 
Department scandals have caused ap- 
prehension among the friends of ru- 
ral delivery that the service 
would suffer from reduced appropri- 
ations by Congress in consequence 
of the charges of irregularity and 
of the former chief of 


disclosures 


free 


indictment 
that bureau. 
This apprehension has caused lead- 
ing Congressmen to give the matter 
attention in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching session. An understand- 





ing has been reached that no matter 
what irregularities may be disclosed 
by the investigation, rural free de- 
livery shall be maintained and be giv- 
en such increase and extension as 
conditions demand. 

The estimates for the service for 
the ensuing year will be considerably 
in excess of those submitted for the 
last appropriation. The Congres- 
sional leaders, who will have the sup- 
port of Mr. Cannon, who will be 
Speaker of the House, insist that 
public interests demanded the most 
liberal provision for this service re- 
gardless of bad administration in the 
past.—Washington Dispatch. 





Tillman, Too, Goes Scot Free. 
Columbia, S. C., Oct. 15.—James 
H. Tillman is a free man. His uncle, 
Senator B. R. Tillman, came from 
Trenton to Lexington, yesterday and 





said on the train, “I am going to take 


” 


Jim back with me.” It was a fore- 
gone conclusion and it has been open- 
ly stated for days that ten of the jury 
were pledged to Tillman before the 
trial began. 
ation in the later events, as only two 
jurors made any resistance. These 
were J. B. Sharp and Milton Jumper. 

After being out nearly 21 hours 


This has some confirm- 


the jury announced an agreement at 
10.30 this morning. 

Tillman, when asked about his fu- 
ture movements, said he would go to 
His two pis- 
tols, the Colt and the Luger, were 
handed to him, but he refused to take 
them, leaving them in the hands of 
the court officials. 
the street to the jail with his arm. 


his home in Edgefield. 


He walked across 


around the old negro George John- 
stone, a family servant, than whom 


no one has been more faithful to 
him. Old George seemed happier 


than the man who had but just a mo- 
ment before been acquitted of the 
that 
charged against any man. 


most serious erime ean be 





The renomination of President 
Diaz for a seventh term as president 
of Mexico directs attention again to 
the great constructive statesman at 
the head of our neighboring republic. 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, tells us in an article 
in the September Review of Reviews 
that this nomination is due in large 
measure to the unbounded confidence 
that all classes of Mexicans, from 
the poorest peons to the wealthiest 
land-owners, have in the ability of 
their President to direct the policy 
of their nation, a confidence that 
seems fully justified by the achieve- 
ments of President Diaz during the 
twenty-five years he has been in of- 
fice. He has made Mexico a peaceful, 
prosperous and united country. One 
fact which the author brings out will 
be surprising, especially to a citizen 
of this strenuous republic: in Mexi- 
co, a federal republic whose institu- 
tions are modeled after those of the 
United States, party activity and 
even party organization are practi- 
cally absent. 





He has paid dear, very dear, for 
his whistle—Benjamin Franklin. 








The Approaching Session of Congress, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The call for the extra session of 
Congress to convene on November 
9 will be issued by the President next 
Tuesday. It is now practically cer- 
tain that the session will be devoted 
exclusively to the consideration of 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty and to 
the Chinese-American treaty which 
has just been signed by our minister 
at Peking, and which the President 
will probably submit at once to the 
Senate. There will be no financial 
legislation and any relief in that di- 
rection must come from Secretary 
Shaw who is quite willing to exercise 
the new and unsuspected powers 
which he claims are vested in the 
head of the Treasury Department. 
It seems certain that a bill will pass 
which will make the treaty with Cuba 
The beet sugar interests 
have withdrawn their opposition, and 
the independent cigar manufactur- 


effective. 


ers, who oppose the change in the 
duty on tobaeco, on the ground that 
it aids the owns the 
Havana factories, will be unable to 
The ses- 


trust which 


cause any real obstruction. 
sion promises to be a very lively and 
interesting one, as the diseussion of 
the treaty will give the Democrats a 
chance to talk tariff, and it is be- 
lieved that much time will be con- 
making denunciatory 
needed by the op- 
consumption. Al- 
be many debates 
Republicans are 
shall be no revi- 
sion either in the extra or regular 


sumed in 
speeches which are 
position for home 
though there may 
on the tariff, the 
agreed that there 


session of Congress. 

Ten seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are to be contested and 
the eases are all prepared to be pre- 
sented to the committees as soon as 
Seats are to be 
contested by representatives from 
Colorado, Massachusetts, California, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Oklaho- 
ma, Pennsylvania, Missouri and two 
from South Carolina. The contest- 
ants from the First and Seventh Dis- 
tricts of South Carolina are Repub- 
lieans, colored men. who will contest 
with the Democrats. 
Their claims are substantially the 
same, namely, that while forty-five 
per cent of the white vote was coun- 


they are appointed. 


the election 


ted, less than two per cent of the 
Republican colored voters was count- 
ed. The ease of North Carolina like- 
wise involves the laws in the South- 
ern States which have for their pur- 
pose a restriction of the colored vote. 
It is believed here that another 
Statehood bill will be presented at 
the next regular session of Congress. 
Hon. C. F. Ainsworth, former attor- 
ney-general of Arizona has the fol- 
lowing to say of his territory: “Our 
people desire Statehood but not in 
association with New Mexico. - If 
we can’t get into the Union except 
by consolidation with New Mexico, 
we prefer staying a territory indefi- 
nitely. Our population is Anglo- 
Saxon; New Mexico has a prepon- 
derance of Mexicans. Between them 
and us is no such congenial feeling 
as should exist between the citizens 
of a State. Besides, the consolida- 
tion would work to our detriment; 
we would be outvoted on every im- 
portant question, and would be rele- 
gated to a very inferior, position.” 
Washington, D. C., October 17,103. 
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STATE NEW 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


of Walter R. 
Henry, National Bank Examiner for 
the States of North and South Car- 
olina and Alabama, has been request- 
ed by Comptroller of the 
Ridgely. 


ness in his work is the cause assigned 


The resignation 


Jurrency 
Negligenee and careless- 


for the request for his resignation. 
Charlotte Observer: If there is 
any difference of opinion among the 
Charlotte lawyers and public, rela- 
tive to the verdicts in the Haywood 
and Tillman eases, reporters have not 
been able to find it. 


is heard oftenest, and it is 


The word “dis- 
grace” 
made to apply to both States. 
Asheville Citizen: It can be stated 
on good authority that several dis- 
tilleries in counties east of the ridge 
are running in open difianee of the 
Watts law. The names of proprietors 
of these mills and their locations can- 
not be learned because the officials of 
the United States Revenue Depart- 
ment are not allowed to disclose the 
records of their office. 
ord which is open to the public is the 


The only ree- 


register showing the names of those 
to whom license has been granted to 
sell liquor. 

Wilson: Cor. Post: There 
over four hundred thousand pounds 


were 


of tobaceo sold in Wilson Tuesday 
and the indications are at this writ- 
ing that the sales for Oetober will 
While the 
prices are not so high as last season 


reach five million pounds. 


we don’t see as much kicking as at a 
short time ago and the planters seem 
to be tolerably well satisfied with the 
prices paid. At any rate tobacco is 
being rushed into town, and our well 
posted and energetic warehousemen 
are as busy as bees. 


New Bern The Oaks 


Market has received a car-load of live 


Journal: 


beef cattle, shipped direct from the 
West. The bringing of live cattle 
from the West is an unusual thing. 
A few 
country supplied the 
beef, 

cheap as three cents a pound, but 


years ago the surrounding 
local market 
cheaply with sometimes as 
now six or eight cents cannot pro- 
cure asupply. The ranges have been 
practically destroyed through this 
country, and where the ranges are 
any good the farmers neglect to pay 
much attention to stock, hence the 
townspeople are compelled to send 
to the Western markets for their 
meats. y 


The Bureau of Labor at Washing- 
ton has made an exhaustive study of 
the increased cost of living during 
the past few years in relation to the 
It is stated that 
the results show that wages and liv- 
ing cost have kept even pace in the 
rise. The accepted statement that 
commodities have advanced 27 per 
cent, is shown to be wide of the mark. 
It will be nearer 15 or 17 per cent. 
The Commissioner of Labor says: 
“Tt is usually true that in the periods 
of exceptional prosperity the cost of 


increase in wages. 


living advances more rapidly than the 
rate of wages, and that correspond- 
ingly in times of depression the 
prices of products and the profits of 
business fall earlier and rather more 
rapidly than wages. In the present 
instance, however, wages have so 
fully kept pace with the increased 
cost of living that it may be safely 
said that the condition of the labor- 
ing man is better to-day than ever 
before in the history of the coun- 
try.” The result of the Bureau’s 
investigation is soon to be published 
in two volumes, one relating to ex- 
penditures and the other to earnings. 
—Charlotte Observer. 

In reply 
to a question as to how the negroes 
in Raleigh voted on the dispensary 
question, the News and Observer re- 
plied that “the teachers, the preach- 
ers, and the other religious leaders 


Lumberton Robesonian: 


of the raee voted against the sa- 
loons.” So it is; the negroes are al- 


most always arrayed on the moral 
side of almost every question in force 
proportionate to their intelligence. 
We have some in our own town of 
reproachless character, and they, too, 
are the teachers and preachers, yet 
there are those who claim superior 
intelligenée who inveigh against 
edueating the negro. 

Charlotte Observer: The States- 
ville Landmark expresses a curiosity 
in regard to ex-bank cashier Dewey 
that is doubtless shared in by a good 
many people in the State. Speculat- 
ing on the failure of Dewey to ma- 
terialize in New Bern, the Landmark 
says: “It has been whispered that a 
number of people at New Bern are 
very anxious for Mr. Dewey not to 
return,” and “one wonders if the 
withdrawal of the $4,000 reward of- 
fered by the directors of the bank 
was to prevent his return.” Another 
question the Landmark raises is, if 
the State had any money in Mr. Dew- 
eys’ bank at New Bern when it went 


to smash ? 

The September bulletin of the 
North Carolina Board of Health 
says the very marked increase in the 
prevalence of diptheria during the 
past months suggests the advisability 
of ealling renewed attention to its 
The re- 
port shows it prevailing in eighteen 


dangers and its preventions. 


counties, there being seventy-two 
eases. In the review of diseases for 


August, typhoid fever is reported in 
sixty-three counties, in some counties 
there being a great many eases. Ma- 
larial fever of the ordinary type is 
counties, 
and the pernicious type, in four coun- 


reported in twenty-seven 


ties. Small-pox is reported in fif- 
teen counties, with a total of fifty- 
seven cases, Madison having twenty. 


Lumber Bridge News: It is pleas- 
ing to see and hear much that tells 
of ease among the people. The price 
of cotton is good and there is no rea- 
son why all debts may not be paid 
and enough left over to set the minds 
of all at rest and make their families 
comfortable. Let no one fail to pay 
Settle up all accounts. If 
there is little or even nothing left let 
no one leave a debt unpaid. Pay off 
all accounts and resolve to live on the 


his debts. 





remainder, whatever it may be. It 
is said by all the merchants that the 
indebtness of the country is unusual- 
ly small. It has not always been so. 
Therefore, it is that our section is 
We think 


that our people have learned in the 


in a prosperous condition. 


painful school of adversity to econo- 
mize more than they did ten years 
and more ago. The present pros- 
perity is a result in a large measure. 





HAYWOOD NOT GUILTY. 

Jury Takes Fifteen Minutes to Reach 
Verdict—Charge Favored Defendant — 
Judge Approved Verdict. 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 14.—(By the 
Associated Press.)—After being out 
for fifteen minutes to-day, the jury 
in the trial of Ernest Haywood for 
the murder of Ludlow Skinner, re- 
There 
was no demonstration, but smiles of 
delight were on the faces of Hay- 
wood, his counsel, and _ his 


turned a verdict of not guilty. 


three 
brothers, who have constantly been 
with him. Haywood shook hands 
with his counsel, and when he was 
discharged went at once to the jury 
shook hands with each 
juror, returning thanks. Next he 
went to Judge Peebles and did the 
same. 


Col. T. M. Argo closed for the de- 


fense this morning, urging the theory 


box and 


of self-defense for Haywood and a 
persecution of him and the witnesses 
for the defense. 

Judge Peebles next commented on 
the evidence and charged the jury. 
It was a charge very favorable to the 
defendant. 

APPROVED BY THE JUDGE 

Judge Peeble said to the jury after 
the verdict was 
the evidence before you, I think your 


rendered: * “From 
verdict was eminently proper.” 
Public opinion is divided in rela- 
tion to the judge’s charge and the 
verdict in the Haywood ease. It is 
declared by many that the trial was 
a model of fairness,the judge’s charge 
absolutely impartial, that the State 
utterly collapsed in its case, and that 


| it erred in ever keeping Haywood in 


jail. Others assert that the trial was 
from the beginning one-sided; that 
the prosecution was handicapped by 
the judge’s rulings, and that there 
was never a moment a chanee of 
conviction on any charge. All the 
sensational matters which it 
tended led up to the shooting were 
resolutely. kept in the background. 
It is thought that this°was an addi- 
tional handicap to the prosecution. 


is con- 


Ludlow Skinner was shot on the 
principal street of Raleigh on the 
afternoon of February 21st by Ern- 
est Haywood, a prominent lawyer. 

The two men met opposite the 
main entrance of the postoflice. Mr. 
Haywood had 
house. 


gone to the ecourt- 
As he returned and was near 
the postoftice he saw Skinner on the 
sidewalk and called to him, saying: 


“Ludlow, come here; I want to 


"99 


speak to you!” The shooting follow 


ed almost instantly, and Skinner, 
who was shot through the heart, lived 


only two minutes. Testimony differs 





as to whethey Skinner struck Hay- 





wood first or attempted to draw a 
pistol. 

The victim was the son of Rev. 
Dr. Thomas E. Skinner, one of the 
Baptist 
Church, and his mother was a Lud- 


leaders in the Southern 
low, a member of a noted New York 
family. The family is wealthy, and 
Mr. Skinner was a well-known cot- 
ton merchant, engaged in business 
here. 

ACCOMPLISHED SISTERS 


The widow of Mr. Skinner was, be- 
fore her marriage, Miss Octavia 
Winder, the daughter of the late 
Maj. John C. Winder, a native of 
Maryland, who was vice-president of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway. Her 
sister, Mrs. Gertrude Tucker, is the 
widow of W. R. Tucker, son of the 
late Maj. R. S. Tucker, the richest 
resident of The Winder 
sisters are beautiful and accomplish- 
society. 
Mrs. Skinner was educated at Notre 


Raleigh. 
ed women, and leaders in 


Dame, Baltimore, and has many rela- 
Mrs. 
Tucker recently spent some time in 
Baltimore. 

After Major Tucker’s death, Ern- 
est Haywood became the legal man- 


tives and friends in that city. 


ager of the Tucker estate, or acted 
in the eapacity of advisor to Mrs. 
Florence Tucker, widow of Major 
Tucker. The position threw him in- 
less intimate contact 
More 
than a year ago it was reported that 
Mrs. Gertrude Tucker and Mr. Ern- 
est Haywood had been secretly mar- 
Every one noticed that Mr. 
Haywood and Mrs. Tucker were to- 
gether a great deal about that time, 
and then it became known that they 
had been out of town together in 
Northern Seandal resulted, 
and for many months Mrs. Gertrude 


to more or 


with Mrs. Gertrude Tucker. 


ried, 


cities. 


Tucker had not been in this city. 
She wrote her name “Mrs. Ernest 
Waywood,” and she did this many 
times; but Haywood, when asked if 
he was married to Mrs. Gertrude 
Tucker, replied that he was not. 
Friends of Mrs. Tucker insisted that 
a ceremony had been performed eith- 
er in New York or Boston. Here de- 
veloped the rancor and bitterness 
that were responsible for the tragedy. 

In the ease seven lawyers appeared 
for the defense and five for the 
State. An acting solicitor was em- 
ployed, as the solicitor declined to 
act because of his relationship to 
The defendant did not 
testify, but self-defense was his plea, 


I laywi OK . 


claiming to have been struck by Skin- 
ner, who then tried to draw his pis- 
tol. 





The twelve-inch guns on the new 
battleship Maine have such tremen- 
dous recoil that in the first gun trials 
the deck supports gave way and the 
vessel had to be sent to the shipyard 
for repairs. These guns fire a shell 
with a velocity of 2,800 feet per sec- 
ond, 


Agents of J. 
ocean steamship trust are at work se- 


Pierpont Morgan’s 
curing data for an attempt to re- 
vive the subsidy bill at the session 
which will follow the Presidential 
election. 
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She Was a Phantom of Delight.* 





She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my 
sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like Twilight’s, her dusky 
hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful 
dawn; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle and waylay. 


too, 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman, too! 

Her household motions light and 
free, 

And steps of virgin’s-liberty; 

A eountenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 
smiles. 


And now I see with eyes serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and 
skill; : 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warm, to comfort, and com- 
mand; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel-light. 
—By William Woodsworth. 





Business and Temperance. 


Last week the Wabash joined the 


other railways, making the use of 
liquor in excess sufficient ground for 


an employee’s discharge, and yester- 
day the report came from Pottsville 
that, “in order to reduce the danger 
of accidents in the anthracite mines 
to a minimum and to assure steadier 
work by the men,” the officials of 
District No. 9 dis- 
charge all miners who become incom- 
petent by reason of drink. 

Because of the greater laxity of 
the in the 
mines is all the greater an innova- 
tion than that taken by the railroad, 
and the interesting thing about it 


will hereafter 


miner’s life this action 


is that it was suggested by the em- 
plovees themselves. They recognized 
the risk to their own lives involved 


in the carelessness of a fellow-work- 


man befuddled by intoxicants, and 
their course was dictated by selt- 
protection. 


The drunkard long sinee lost his 
usefulness to society. It appears to 
be becoming a hard world also for 
the habitual drinker whose pride it 


has been that he never got “full.” 
In these measures the best of tem- 


perance methods are seen. When it 


to drink, drinking 
will go into disuse to an extent not 


no longer “pays” 


possible by moral suasion—From 
the New York Evening World. 





Pygmies are pygmies still, though 


perched on Alps.—Edward Young. 





*This is No tH6of our series of the World’s 
best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gre sive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
select ons from the following authors have 
alre dy appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, acaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelicy, aud others, 


To a Young Student. 

Take your studies as they come, 
but make them count for something 
before they go. They will be of two 
kinds 





those that you like, and those 


that you dislike. Use the former to 


develop your natural gifts, and the 


latter to correct your natural de- 


fects. There is a great difference in 


minds. Some are first-class, some are 


second-class, and so on. You ean 
never tell what kind of mind you 
have unless you test it thoroughly 


by hard work. 
to 


discouraged. <A 


Kven if it should ap- 


pear be second-class, do not be 
mind 
well cultivated will yield a great deal 
fal- 


All that you have to do is to 


second-class 


more than a first-class mind left 
low. 
make your own garden (not 
other man’s) give the best crop of 
which it 


some 
is capable. Examinations 
and grades and class room marks 
are “government crop. estimates.” 
As a rule, they are fairly accurate. 
But, after all, it is not the estimate, 
but the erop iself that comes to mar- 
ket and feeds the world. 
what 


You know 
And 


have learned just as much as you 


you have learned. you 


know. 
Make your friends with a purpose 


of enlarging your life, your tastes, 


your sympathies, your hopes.  Fol- 
low your inclinations in forming ac- 
quaintaneces, but keep your eyes 


open, and see where they are lead- 
ing you. Unless you enjoy a friend- 
ship it is not likely to be of much 
Sut, the other 
hand, unless it really does you good, 


good to you. on 
your joy in it will soon grow barren, 
or ‘turn to pain. IJlave some friends 
to whom you look up, and some who 
look up to you. Be a grateful re- 
ceiver as well as a generous giver. 
Let thé seerets you share with your 
friends be such as will make you not 
ashamed, but glad to look deeper in- 
to each other’s eyes. 

Play the out-of-door games that 
suit you and give you honest pleas- 
They will suffice to give you all 
the physieal training that you need. 


ure, 


The object of athletic sports among 
amateurs is twofold: first, to relax 


keep the body in good condition for 
the real work of life—which is not 
athletic is no advan- 
tage in cultivating more muscle than 


sports. There 
you are likely to have any use for, 
unless you are going to be a profes- 
sional athlete. On the contrary, it 
What you 
want is a body that will be a ready, 


is a burden and a danger. 


cheerful, and capable servant to your 
mind. 

Do not starve or neglect the spir- 
The best 
and wisest men of the world have all 
agreed that a full and noble life is 
not: possible for a man without reli- 
gion. 


itual side of your nature. 


It would be a poor outcome 
for you and for the world if your 
should end that half- 
knowledge which, as Lord Bacon 
says, tends to atheism. even 
to better 
than the dead-and-dry religion which 


edueation in 
Sut 


ratheism, it seems me, is 


exists without praise, without good 
works, without personal prayer. Give 
your best thought, your deepest feel- 





and amuse the mind; secondly, to- 





-ing, to the subject that means most— 
the true and immortal life that is 
brought to light in Jesus Christ. 

A hundred 


of them very perplexing are sure to 


questions—and some 
meet you as you go on with your 


education. Do not try to anticipate 


them. Do not trv to answer them 
now. Let yourself go, with a good 
heart and a cheerful courage, into 


the course that opens before you. 
Take your privilege with its obli- 
gations. Let the world pay for your 
But that 


your edueation fits you to pay the 


living now. make sure 
world back for all you have received, 
in a life equipped and disciplined 
for fine serviee among men.—Henry 
Van Dyke, in the Interior. 





Now Is the Time to Improve Country 
School Grounds. 


A great deal has been said and 
written of late in regard to the 


teaching of nature and the elements 
of agriculture in the rural schools, 
and we are glad to notice the ten- 
But the 
teaching will be far more effective 


deney in this direction. 
if the children have object lessons 
around the school house. The bare 
and cheerless grounds around most 
of the country school houses give the 
pupils little idea of 


beauty should be, and are generally 


what natural 
examples of how ugly and uninvit- 
ing the premises can be made. Now 
that the time for the planting of 
hardy trees and shrubbery is coming 
at hand it to make 
some plans for the beautifying of the 
grounds 


near is time 


around the school house. 


Nature studies will be far more at- 
tractive to the pupils if they have a 
part in the practical application of 
some of the things they 
ret the children interested 
in the making of the premises at- 
tractive. Prepare a well considered 
plan for the grounds, and while it 
may not be possible to carry it all 
out at onee, keep working by de- 
grees on the plan until it is complete. 
Arrange for a good breadth of grass 
plat framed in with shrubbery and 
trees. Plant quick-growing shrub- 
bery and vines to screen the out- 
buildings. As a help in the work 
send to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in Washington and ask for a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 134, on “Tree 
Planting on Rural School Grounds.” 
This will give you some good ideas 
of what to do and what not to do. 
A teacher who is really a lover of 
nature can easily get the children 
enthused with the work, and cause 
them to take pride in the improve- 
ment of the surroundings of their 
school house. The bulletin named 
gives plain instructions about rais- 
ing the trees needed in a little nur- 
serv. and the growing of the trees 
can.,be made a very useful study. 
Then most of the hardy shrubbery 
can be grown from cuttings that can 
be had in almost any neighborhood. 
If these cuttings are made in the 
fall after the leaves are off, and 
buried in undles out of reach of 
frost, they can be set in the spring 
in rows for the production of the 
plants. At any rate, whether it is 
possible to buy the trees or not, the 
teacher who is in earnest in the work 
can soon raise the needed material 
and teach the pupils a useful lesson 
at the same time.—Practical Farmer. 


may be 
taught. 





A Compliment Uncomplimentary. 


Although Secretary Shaw is a man 
of diplomacy he enjoys loosing an 
oeeasional shaft of satire. An official 
who takes great pride in his dress, 
but who, in spite of elaborate toilets, 
is not conspicuous for his beauty, 
recently attempted to grow whiskers. 
Evidently his effort stirred up do- 
mestie objection, for a few days ago, 
after three months of assiduous eul- 
black but 
of beard, he ap- 
peared clean shaven again, explain- 


tivation of a somewhat 


reluetant growth 


ing to his colleagues that it was his 
wife’s birthday and that in her honor 
he had had be- 


wailed as an-s unnecessary disfigura- 


removed what she 
tion. 
Forthwith himself to 


Secretary Shaw, craving commenda- 


he showed 
tion. 

“Yes, I congratulate you,” said the 
Seeretary. “Your ease reminds me 
of the good wife who, venturing on 
a change in wearing her hair, timid- 
ly asked her husband if he thought 
it unbecoming. 


“<Bless you, no! he exchkaimed, 
trying his best to be complimentary; 
‘any ehange would be an improve- 


ment in you. ”—Exchange. 





Why Miles Was Dismissed Without 
Comment. 


An interesting story in regard to 
General Miles comes from the recent 
Encampment of the Grand.Army, at 
The General while 

at a club was 
rallied good-humoredly by an old- 
time comrade for his failure to win 
a laudatory send-off in his retire- 
ment papers. 

“In reply to that,” remarked Gen- 
eral Miles, “let me tell a_ story. 
The application may seem a trifle 
egotistical, but as2 the story 
good one, I’ll venture it. 

“In the early days of the West an 
itinerant preacher stopping for re- 
freshment one day at the pioneer 
home of one of his parishioners was 
served, among other things, with 
apple pie. It was not a good pie. 
The crust was heavy sour, but the 
encomiums which that clergyman 
heaped upon it were great. The good 
wife knew that she had had bad luck 
with the baking, and as she was, in 
reality, an excellent cook, she deter- 
mined that the next time that preach- 
er came her way he would have a pie 
that was faultless. 

“He told her when he was to re- 
turn, and on that day she set before 
him an apple pie that was the real 
thing. He ate it, but to her aston- 
ishment vouchsafed not a word of 
commendation. This was more than 
the housewife would stand. 


“<‘Brother,’ she exclaimed, ‘when 
you were here last you ate an apple 
pie that wasn’t more than half baked, 
and yet you praised it to the skies. 
Now you have a pie that nobody 
needs to be ashamed of, but you 
haven’t a word to say in its favor. I 
can’t understand it.’ 

““My good sister,’ replied the 
preacher, ‘that pie you served me 
a few days ago was sadly in need 
of praise, and I did my full duty in 
that direction, but'this fine pie, bless 
your heart, does not require any 
eulogy.’ ”—Saturday Evening Post. 
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The Education of Boys. 


In the Delineator for November 


Mrs. Theodore W. Birney has a sug- 
gestive paper on the Edueation of 


Boys as Future Fathers and Citizens. 
that 
boys seldom receive the sympathy to 


The gist of her argument is 
which they are entitled—not a maud- 
that is 
ealeulated to spoil the child, but an 
intelligent 


lin, sentimental sympathy 
comprehension of his 
needs and an interest 
Her conclusion is 
that if parents will only take a gen- 
uine interest in all things that in- 
terest their boys, they can hold their 
confidence, and so long as they pos- 


in his doings 
and belongings. 


sess that they can be reasonably sure 
that their sons will far 
wrong. Parents are wont to look on 
the problems of youth with the eyes 
of an adult. 


not go 


How much good would 


result to many little fellows if their } 


parents would come down to their 
view point, or come up perhaps, reec- 
ognizing the limitations of their in- 
and judging their deeds 
The 


rule of the rod is past, and inasmuch 


experience, 
and misdeeds in the light of it 
order of things has 


as the new 


brought much happiness into” the 
lives of the little ones, so will a bet- 
ter understanding of the boy nature 
on the part of parents benefit them 


immeasurably. 





The Flower. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Its 
It is formed of the 
From a mass of gravel, 


The flower teaches us a lesson. 
origin is humble. 
lowly earth. 
water and earth it comes forth to 
fulfill its mission in the world. It 
byrsts a tiny bud or stem from its 
crusty , prison home, and gets its 
noprishment from the ugly soil. Af- 
ter its. appeqrance above the surface 
its existence i is more Pleasant. After 

a short uneventful growth it reaches 
maturity. Then comes a patise in 
the life of the plant.’ Tt is prepar~ 
ing . for the one great object’ of life. 
It pauses for — development. The | 


stem and bud. form themselves com- r 


plete; ‘there i is a systematic arrange- 
ment, of the whole, 
and reserve forces are summoned, 
and 1 ‘in one prepared-for 
throws out its life and being in 
lovely, fragrant blossoms. 

Oh! ‘how it smiles .on a sunny 
morning as it rocks by the garden 
wall! I watch them as: they sleep 
in, the valleys, racked in'the cradle 
of, the winds; or as they, wave on the 
rocky, hills, fed with honey -dew, 
kissed by the loving sun, and my., 
soul goes out in thankfulness with 
their grateful odors as they, are, watt- 
ed by the breezes toward the ‘skies! 

What, a lesson! Lesson of love and 
generosity, which can, , be 


These radiant gems of, loye, are the 
source..of great. inspiration, to the 
humble lover of mature.;, By, giving 
their, lives te humanity, in, , gentle, 
breathings of fragrance they teach 
a lesson of sacrificial love thatisun- 
excelled, They teach ,a_ lesson of 
humility to us as they, fold their 
tender ‘petals around. their loving 
hearts at nightfall, and meekly bow-, 


Then ‘the ] latent r 


effort it, 


learned 
only,in, the great school of Nature, . 





ing, as if trusting in a Father’s care, 
fall asleep in peaceful slumbers. 
At morning they wake early to greet 
the glowing sun and wave their little 
heads in exultation as they welcome 
the kisses of the sunbeams, teaching 
us gratitude. In rising persevering- 
ly from its humble — surroundings 
through successive stages of germ, 
plant, stem and bud life, and finally 
bursting in beauteous bloom high 
above its stern beginnings, and by its 
worth attracting to itself the honey- 
and the 
the world—it indeed teaches 


lesson of 


seckers admiring gaze of 
a worthy 
success. 


W.-G. 
NiO. 


DOZIER. 
Nash Co., 





Twain’s Little Joke. 

Bishop William Croswell Doane, of 
Albany, entertained J. 
Pierpont Morgan at Northeast Har- 
bor. 


recently 


Bishop Doane was at one time the 


rector of an Episcopal church in 


Hartford, and the serviees at this 
church Mark Twain would oeeasion- 
ally attend. Twain one Sunday 


played a joke upon the 
hi) fh Doane,” he 


rector. 
said, at the end 


of the serviees, “I enjoyed your ser- 
mon this morning. I weleomed it 
like an old friend. I have, you 
know, a book at home containing 


> 


every word of it 
said Dr. Doane. 
said the humorist. 
“Well, send that book to me. Td 
like to see it.” 
“il send. it,” 
And he sent, 
an unabridged 


“You have not,” 
“T have so,” 


Twain replied. 
the next morning, 
dictionary to the 


rector.—Boston Post. 





Sheer Waste of Money. 


At the Metropolitan Club, of 
Washington, one evening, Justice 


Harlan, of the Supreme Court, had 
introduced to him a well-known New 
York business man who is given to 
‘boasting of the large income he en- 
joys. 

With ‘the p apparent purpose of im- 
pre ssing ‘thase about him, the New 
Yorker remarked that, as near as, 
he could tell, he. supposed his income 
exceeded | $100, obo.” “And, ‘T_ simply 
have to make that amount, * he add- 
ed. “Why, with, expenses, ‘it 
costs me $80, " 00 a year to liye! {?" 

“Dear , mie,” said Orth ‘Mavtan 
blandly. “Really, that’s too, much! 
I wouldn’t pay it—it isn’t worth ap 


my 





Fer some time; 


anthen; ahd dtrmy officers have: Jed 
the way im rising, at dinners and on 
other, oeeasipn, whenever.the ain; hab; 
been played, pr removing, their hats, 


avhien iti has been, played, out-of-doors, 
The: Navy Departmentsbas now ;tak-,|, 
en} the..same |istep;.and, fEhe Star- 
Spangled: Bannew?.. will, be ; officially, } 
orecogniszed! hereafter ini the, navy: as 


the National .gnthem.rr-Qutloeki:, .» 
[TOTTI rt iw On 


Keep Four hope +h Pad times. We 


have the same sun and sky and stars, 





ithe same: duties and the: samei help-: 
1£%, dope, thay.in, Gods 4Dr,,.Goodell,.. 


pagt, the, army negur: |: 
latignus haye designated..{Dhe,;Star-i}, 
‘Spangled /Banneys” |as! the National 


SUNSHIN E COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President. The 
full address will be given to all who are in- 
terested, when only the initials appear in 
print. 

Each correspondent should enclose stamp 
for reply. 








The President’s Letter. 


There is so much that is interest- 
ing in our foreign correspondence 
this week, that we will give space to 
it knowing all will find it interesting, 
as it gives a glimpse of the Sun- 
shine work in other States, and is 
part of the business constantly de- 
manding the time and attention of 
the State President; and while it 
may not seem to concern us quite so 
directly as do North Carolina hap- 
penings, it is all a part of our great 
With the holiday sea- 
son rapidly approaching we will have 
all we ean do to talk abowt ourselves 
So let 
us this week consider a few pleasant 


society work. 


from now on till Christmas. 


things from sister States. 

Miss Pit- 
congratulatory letter; she is 
State Sunshine President for Louis- 
She weleomes the Old North 
into the 


Let me share with you 
kin’s 


lana. 
State 
ers and gives us a neighborly hand- 
shake. 


ranks of the Sunshin- 


Ilere it is: 
FROM LOUISIANA 


“September 21, 1903. 

“Dear Mrs. 
letter was whisked up this morning 
from of others 
silent rebukes to my 


Ransier:—Your good 


a number that are 
conscience. J 
have been away several months rest- 
ing from work and ecossetting my- 
self as I never had the time to do 
before. I congratulate you upon 
your appointment as President of 
the North Carolina Division I S. S. 
and am sure from the tone 
letter that Mrs. 
in so doing. 


of your 
Alden was inspired 
will 


your 


I believe Sunshine 
do much for the people of 

State, as it does for us; it 
the preparing of the way, 
we were 


is really 
such as 
commanded to do, and the 
golden way of will be 
the our King 
when He comes again. Always tell 
your coadjutants this truth: Good 
cheer flows back into the heart that 
sends it forth, 
reflective good. It is the new version 
of the blessedness of giving. 
o*’Paithfully: your friend, in 
‘shin and'‘shadow, 
“HREEN PITKIN, 
‘“PBeutsiana State Pres. J. S Sfs. 


“PS We are to_hold a ‘rummage 
Sale in November for, ori Sunshinc 
Rest Home for working weinen..Miss 
Hodgson, and I will haye speeialsin- 
terest, in,a doll.and faney) tabi. :! 

have, written Alice Roosevelt, Julia 


Sunshine 


precious in eyes of 


and thus does much 


sun- 


for; inexpensive . dolls; dressed, ly, 
themselves..; I am also asking,all, the 
State .Presidents. for a doll, from, 
, theiz; branches,.,dressed., in; the, charr 
acteristic, dress, in so far as a State 
will admit of, “chacterjgttes” ,, of, 
their,,lo¢ality.; Will your. Statel], 





branch | think ,of this and send, (UB 08 


Marlowe, Cecilia Loftus, HHa,.Wheelf,t. 
(en, Wileox and many athey..notablesj}, 


Pnot 


doll with autograph of your own 
pinned to the doll’s dress ? Ns Bee eis 
FROM MISSOURI. 


western 
feel a bit 
we do, because she’s 
the big World’s Fair) 
comes the following letter from her 
State President, brilliant with wit 
and good will, and I will explain that 
the “steal engravines” 


Then from our more 


neighbor (who doesn’t 


“bigger” than 


going to have 


enclosed were 
a long row of postage stamps, for 
which State headquarters returns 
many thanks, for it is a decoration 
that Uncle Sam is just heartless 
enough to demand on every letter 
accepted for transportation within 
his jurisdiction. So it is a very nec- 
essary factor indecd in transmitting 
Sunshine and good cheer. So that 
every stamp that becomes a North 
Carolina Sunshine stamp does much 
to further the work in our State. 


“St. Louis, Oct. 3; 1903; 


“My Dear Mrs. Ransier:—Permit 
me to most cordially weleome you to 
this glorious Sunshine army that is 
sweeping through our land, spread- 
ing the gospel of smiles and ecarry- 
ing “good cheer” to lonely hearts 
and homes. The work is charming 
and is very absorbing (especially of 
postage stamps). I enclose a tiny ray 
of Missouri Sunshine, and a few 
steel engravings that may assist 
in carrying sunshine on its way. 
Many thanks for The Progressive 
Farmer. It is a delightful addition 
to our Sunshine literature, and is 
brimful of good cheer. If I can as- 
sist you in any way be sure I will 
doi so. I’m always ready to lend a 
hand. 

Faithfully yours, 
“CATALINA W. TROWBRIDGE, 
“Pres. Mo. Div. I. S. 8S.” 


A MEMORIAL TO ‘: BILL NYE ’ 


The ereetion of a monument at 
Bill Nye’s grave, which is between 
Asheville and Hendersonville, is un- 
der the management of the North 
Carolina Division of the I. S. S., 
gnd as Mrs. Nye expresses it: “It is 
appropriate that the Sunshiners 
should do this in memory of the man 
who did so much to cheer his fellow- 
man.” 

Next week full information in re- 
gard to the movement will be given 
in this department. 

* & 

Among the lady 
Progressive 
hearts. 
Carolina 


readers of our 
Farmer are many kind 
Will you not join our North 

Sunshine ranks and give 
your name to swell the number of 
those who are trying to bring hap- 
piness into homes and hearts? Come, 
help us to 


“Seatter sunshine all along over the 
way, 
To cheer and bless and 
every passing day.” / 
Miss C., of Tredell County, writes 
us, “I was so glad to see a Sunshine 
Column in The Progressive Farmer. 
My cousin takes that paper, and I 
can ‘pass’ it on to other farmers.” 
Then she adds, “I hope you will tell 


brighten 


me of anything I ean do,” and in- 
‘side the letter are ten shining red 
'Stamrps. 


letters dike these are indeed sun- 
beams«to headquarters. 
* * * 

If, you, the 


way - of 


have ;any., “eheer” in 
hooks, magazines, newspa- 
pers, or anything else that you do 
need, {hat may! brighten ‘some 
peme clse’s lifes: send) itvam: orowrite 
either (to Sunshine | Branch. Progrés+ 


sive Farmer, Raleigh, N.. C.:.;;or 
: : (2A 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Laziness of mind, or inattention, is as great 
an enemy to knowledge as ineapacity; for in 
truth what difference is there between a man who 
will not, and a man who cannot be informed? The 
difference only that the former is justly to be 
blamed, the latter to be pitied...... I look 
upon indolence as a sort of suicide; for the real 
man is effectually destroyed by it, though the 
appetities of the brute may survive-—From Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 





EQUALIZE THE NUMBER OF CHALLENGES AND 
GIVE THE STATE THE RIGHT OF APPEAL. 


The trial of Ernest Haywood for the killing of 
Ludlow Skinner in Raleigh last Feburary, ended 
last Wednesday when the jury, only fifteen min- 
utes after Judge Peebles concluded his charge, 
returned a verdict of “not guilty.” It would be 
idle to deny that this result has been received with 
general dissatisfaction. It must be clear, however, 
that this dissatisfaction is not wholly due to the 
weight of the evidence against Mr. Haywood. It 
would probably be more accurate to attribute it 
chiefly to a widespread disbelief in the ability of 
the courts to punish a man of wealth, influence 
and social position. “Guilty or not guilty, he 
will go free,” has been said all along; and so, just- 
ly or unjustly, the verdict of the Wake County 
jury has not seriously affected the verdict of the 
mightier court of public opinion. “Any man of 
prominence or influence can commit murder in 
this State with almost every assurance that his 
punishment at most will be but a few years in the 
State prison,” said the Statesville Landmark at 
the time of the Haywood-Skinner tragedy; and 
it is the painful truth that this sentiment was 
endorsed by tens of thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens. We repeat therefore that, whether right or 
wrong, the opinien of these men has not been 
altered by the action of the court. On the con- 
trary, the result has strengthened their animosity 
toward Mr. Haywood and their disrespect for our 
courts of justice. 

* * * 

We find then, that whichever horn of the dilem- 
ma is taken, there is proof of an evil which im- 
peratively demands attention. If Mr. Haywood is 
innocent, then the weakness of the courts has 
worked him grievous injury—it has brought about 
such a state of publie feeling that complete ac- 
quittal by a jury of his peers has failed to restore 
him to his place in public esteem, has failed to 
remove the odium and shame of the charge of 
erime. If, on the other hand, Mr. Haywood is 
guilty, then the weakness of the courts has done 
grievous injury to the public—it has set free a 
man who committed a horrible erime, and has 
dishonored the memory of a high-minded and 
chivalrous citizen whose only offence was a desire 
to protect the honor of his family. In either case, 
we say, the weakness of the judiciary has brought 
about a deplorable result. But if this deplorable 
result shall bring into the full glare of public 
criticism two or three of the most notable evils 
in our judicial system, we shall get some good 
from a condition which were otherwise wholly bad. 

* * * 

The first of these evils in our judicial system is 
the great disparity between the number of per- 
emptory challenges allowed the prisoner, and the 
number allowed the State. In a recent opinion 
of the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Walter 
Clark has strongly set forth the dangerous possi- 
bilities of this system. 

“Formerly in a trial for a capital offense,” he 
says, “the prisoner was neither allowed counsel to 
speak for him, nor compulsory process to summon 





witnesses in his behalf, nor the right to cross-ex- 
amine the witnesses for the State. To mitigate 
this barbarism and injustice of the common law, 
a great disparity in the number of challenges was 
given the prisoner. Now, though the above dis- 
advantages to the prisoner have been removed, 
the prisoner has still twenty-three peremptory 
challenges, while the State has only four, besides 
his unlimited number of challenges for cause. It 
is only necessary for the prisoner to ‘run’ for one 
man on the panel who is friendly to him, for, if 
he can secure that man by the rejection of twenty- 
three others besides those stood aside for cause, 
he has defeated the unanimous verdict which is 
requisite for conviction.” 

In the Haywood trial itself, the extent to which 
this privilege may be abused, was strikingly illus- 
trated. It was charged (and admitted, we believe) 
that Mr. Haywood had employed prominent men 
in each community to take a census of the men 
subject to jury duty, and report who were friendly 
to Haywood, who hostile, who inclined to’ be 
friendly, and who inclined to be hostile. Armed 
with such information and the immense advantage 
given by the ability to reject not only every man 
who openly expresses an opinion, but twenty-three 
others not regarded as sufficiently friendly to the 
prisoner (while the State has only four peremp- 
tory challenges and the privilege of putting ten 
at the foot of the panel), it is easy to see under 
what difficulties the State labors in every ecrimi- 
nal prosecution. 

* * * 

It is not in every State, however, that the ac- 
cused person and the accusing public are put on 
such unequal terms. The tendency is to give de- 
fense and prosecution an equal number of chal- 
lenges—“for the government,” it is rightly argued, 
“certainly has the same right to an impartial jury 
as an accused person, and, it would seem, ought 
to be possessed of equal facilities for procuring 
iG 

Being somewhat interested in this matter, we 
have taken the trouble to examine the statutes 
of the various States as reported in an old copy 
of Thompson and Merriam on Juries, from which 
it appears that the number of peremptory chal- 
lenges allowed each side in criminal cases is about 
as follows—the first figure showing the number 
allowed the prisoner and the second figure show- 
ing the number allowed the State: 

Alabama, 21 to 14; Arkansas, 20 to 10; Califor- 
nia, 10 to 5; Colorado, 15 to 15; Connecticut, 20 
to 20; Delaware, 20 to none; Florida, none to 6; 
Georgia, 20 to 10; Illinois, 20 to 20; Indiana, 20, 
to 6; Iowa, 20 to 10; Kansas, 12 to 6; Kentutky, 
20 to 5; Louisiana, 12 to 6; Maryland, 20 to 4; 
Massachusetts, 20 to 22; Mississippi, 12 to 6; Mis- 
sourl, 20 to 8; Michigan, 30 to 15; Minnesota, 20 
to 7; Nebraska, 16 to 3; Nevada, 10 to 5; New 
Ilampshire, 20 to 2; New Jersey, 20 to 10; New 
York, 30 to 30; North Carolina, 23 to 4; Ohio, 23 
to 2; Oregon, 12 to 6; Pennsylvania, 20 to 4; 
Rhode Island, each side may challenge 1 in 6; 
South Carolina, 20 to 2; Tennessee, 385 to 10; 
Texas, 20 to 10; Vermont, 6 to 2; Virginia, a panel 
of 16 from which defendant may strike four, while 
the State has no right of peremptory challenge; 
West Virginia, a panel of 20 from which defend- 
ant may strike 8; Wisconsin, 24 to 12. 

Summing up, it appears that for the country at 
large two peremptory challenges were given the 
prisoner for each one given the State—that is, at 
the time this copy of Thompson and Merriam was 
printed, about twenty years ago; since then the 
proportion in favor of the prisoner has been still 
further decreased. But even then the comparison 
showed badly enough to North Carolina’s disad- 
vantage; we were and are giving criminals five 
challenges to the State’s one, while other Common- 
wealths gave only two to one—and probably give 





less than that now. 
Plainly therefore, if crime is ever to be ade- 
quately punished in our courts, and if the courts 


are to be properly respected and sustained by the 
people, we must hedge about with greater re- 
strictions this opportunity for the criminal’s es- 
cape. It is enough, in all conscience, for the pris- 


oner to have twelve chances to one before an un- 
biased jury—he has only to convince one juryman 
of his probable innocence while the State must 
convinee twelve men of his positive guilt. It is 
r enough, we say, for him to have twelve chances 
to one before a jury without the additional power 
of practically selecting that jury. 
* * * 

So much for the disparity between the power 
of the State and the power of the prisoner in the 
selection of a jury. Not less notable is the dis- 
parity between the power of the State and the 
power of the prisoner in the matter of reviewing 
the action of the jury—or of the judge. The 
prisoner may appeal on any pretext which hap- 
pens to find favor with the judge; the prosecution 
—in North Carolina—ecannot appeal, no matter 
how outrageous the verdiet may be or how erro- 
neous the judge’s rulings. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, for example, that the conduct of 
Judge Peebles in the Haywood ease has been se- 
“His charge was certainly an 
able argument for the defense,” says the Charlotte 
News. His course indicates that “he was for the 
defense all the way through,” says the Henderson 
Gold Leaf. “It is stated that rulings were made 
heretofore unknown in North Carolina,” reports 


verely criticised. 


Colonel Olds. “If popular opinion here were to 
be put in print Judge Peebles might hold that an 
entire community is in contempt of court; and 
the statement that Judge Peebles was the strong- 
est lawyer for the defense in the Haywood case 
is said too often to be at all flattering,” says the 
Charlotte Observer. And so on. If these things 
are true, the State should have the right of ap- 
peal, in the interests of justice; if they are not 
true, the right of the State to appeal, and its fail- 
ure to do so, would demonstrate their falsity. “You 
must take the law from the court,and not from 
counsel,” said Judge Peebles in his charge, “for if 
counsel err, there is no way of correcting it, while 
if I make mistakes they may be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court.” But the law is that only the 
errors made in favor of the State can be reviewed; 
if in favor of the prisoner, no matter how flagrant 
or vicious, the prosecution is helpless. And just 
so long as this remains true, just so long will it 


benefit of doubt in every mooted point, and just 
so long will it be possible for unjust judges to 
abuse their high privileges in favor of prisoners 
whom they wish to free. 

“Formerly in North Carolina,” says Judge Clark 
in the opinion from which we have already quot- 
ed, “and until changed by statute, the State could 
appeal from a verdict of not guilty, and should 
be allowed to do so again in the interests of public 
justice. This is allowed in Connecticut and some 
other States.” 

* * 

Equalize the number of challenges. Give the 
State the right of appeal. These reforms ought 
to be discussed in the press and on the platform 
throughout North Carolina, and the next General 
Assembly should put them on our statute books. 
It is the painful truth that our present system 
encourages crime, weakens respect for law, fos- 
ters lynching, and menaces the peace and safety 
of our citizens. Let us still give the prisoner his 
twelve chances to one before the jury, but if the 
public is not. to lose the power of self-protection, 
it must be on an equal footing with the criminal 
in selecting the jury and in righting the wrongs 
brought about by unjust rulings or corrupt prac- 
tices. 





The three practical rules I have to offer are: 
(1) Never read any book that is not a year old; 
(2) never read any but famed books; (3) never 
read any but what you like—Emerson. 








be natural for just judges to give criminals the . 
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NOTES ON THE GREENSBORO REUNION. 


The Reunion of Native North Carolinians held 
in Greensboro last week, was worthy of that pro- 
gressive city. “The dispersed abroad” from thirty 
States of the American Union came back again 
to the Old Mother State; and these were prodigal 
sons who had not wasted their substance in riot- 
ous living, but came back richer in honors and in 
wealth. 

Senator M. W. Ransom was nominally the pre- 
siding officer, but most of the actual work fell to 
Dr. McIver. General Ransom is clearly in his 
dotage, and we do not think it is good taste to 
longer exhibit him in places of such responsibility. 

Governor Aycock’s address of weleome was an 
excellent resume of North Carolina history, lack- 
ing slightly, however, the fire and eloquence which 
he puts into addresses not read from manuscript. 
And while he and other speakers.seemed to lay 
unnecessary emphasis on North Carolina’s war 
record, his explanation is worth considering. “TI 
talk war and the part North Carolina played in 
the war,” he said, “because they show what an 
aroused citizenship can do. The same spirit that 
caused North Carolina to make sacrifice and he- 
roic effort in war, will, if energized, allow no 
limit to be placed upon her wonderful achieve- 
ments in time of peace.” 

The only eriticism that can be made of the 
responses from the other States is that they 
were too long. Dr. McIver announced that they 
would be limited to seven minutes each, but we 
believe that every speaker present passed that 
dead-line. 

Tuesday was the red letter day however; and a 
more beautiful day, a better-humored crowd, and 
amore attractive program have seldom been com- 
bined on any occasion in North Carolina. 

Shepard Bryan, of Atlanta, in the absence of 
Hoke Smith, spoke for Georgia. 

Indiana’s spokesman was Mr. R. M. Bartlett, 
and he represented the thousands who went from 
North Carolin& to Indiana in the two decades be- 
fore the Civil War—so many emigrants from 
this State that it is said it was seriously pro- 
posed that the Commonwealth be named “New 
Carolina.” 

The statement made by Mr. Joseph M. Dixon, 
the young Congressman from Montana, that he 
left North Carolina because he wished to get into 
a State of greater political freedom, is well worth 
thinking about. In the days when the negro was 
a power in polities, the old-time intolerancé may 
have been excused, but in this day of changed 
conditions, there must be greater freedom or the 
State will surely degenerate. 

The next speaker was Dr. Paul Barringer, of 
the University of Virginia. We believe it was 
he who brought out the interesting fact that while 
the other States adopted mottoes in the begin- 
ning of their history—mottoes which were there- 
fore more or®less artificial and forced—North 
Carolina’s was chosen a hundred years later, when 
the sturdiness and unaffectedness of her people 
found spontaneous expression in the phrase, 
“Esee quam videri”—It is better to be, than to 
appear to be. 

Murat Halstead, the famous Ohio journflist, 
was the only speaker who was not a native Tar 
Heel, but both his parents were born in North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Walter H. Page talked in his usual direct 
and thoughtful fashion, emphasizing the fact that 
our only nurseries of sturdy, masterful Anglo- 
Saxon manhood to-day are New England and the 
South; the other sections have lost in foree by 
the constant infusion of foreign blood from the 
“There: are only two 
kinds of men in the world—those who lead and 
those who are willing to be led. It is mainly a 
matter of blood and will, and the South with 
its pure Anglo-Saxon stock can lead, if we only 
train properly through industry and education.” 
After a brief, impromptu speech by Judge Jeter 


weaker races of Europe. 








C. Pritchard, the last address was made by Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, now of Louisiana. Dr. Al- 
derman is one of the most delightful orators in 
the country; for sheer beauty of expression, we 
know of no one else in the South who can equal 
him. We wait eagerly for the next turn of a 
phrase, the next choice of a word, and never is 
there a false note to jar the aesthetic sense of the 
hearer. 

And Greensboro—no better example of North 
Carolina pluck and progress could have been put 
before the wandering Tar Heels. If there is any 
other place in the State in which the progressive, 
constructive spirit is so rife, we do not know it. 
Men of all creeds, all conditions, all parties, all 
trades, are imbued with it; and there’s no use to 
prophesy as to what such a people, with such pub- 
lic-spiritedness, will accomplish within the next 
ten years. 





The Forward Movement in North Carolina. 


I used to think impatiently over the dear old 
State, because it wouldn’t do what I, forsooth, 
wanted it to do, as fast as I, forsooth ,thought it 
ought to do it. That fretting was not wholly un- 
worthy, but I realize now that it was a mere waste 
of nervous force incident to the tumults of emo- 
tional youth. The old State, immobile and un- 
hasting, was making up its mind. It has now 
made up its mind. The State of North Carolina 
has been born into the serene consciousness of 
its strength, its responsibility, its proper part in 
the great democratic movement of modern so- 
ciety. I go nowhere, North or South, that I 
do not hear praise of North Carolna. If I go 
to some community in the Southwest struggling 
to adjust itself to democratic needs in education, 
I am sure to hear some speaker say, “Look at 
North Carolina. See the courage and resource 
which she is displaying in this great problem.” 
My dear friends, you may be sure that it makes 
good musie to my ears to hear this, especially 
since I know it to be God’s truth. It is the same 


if the endeavor be to advance some community in 
industrial efficiency. The great North Carolina 
leaders are called by name and their-achievements 
recited. It is the same if the question be some 
question of racial entanglement or human justice. 
North Carolina’s leadership is adverted to and 
praised. I do not believe the State has bulked so 
largely in the public imagination in the two hun- 
dred and forty years of its history. Let us have 
sober pride in this, and let us give sober praise 
to those who have brought it about. The struggle 
of this State after Statehood and self-conscious- 
ness, is one of the most interesting stories of the 
great Republic. It is right to honor the Hoopers 
and Harveys and Caswells and Johnsons and 
Ashes who guided the footsteps of the young 
State in its dim beginnings. Honor is due to the 
Grahams and Mangums and Badgers who gave 
dignity and stability to its growing youth. All 
honor should go to the Vances and Pettigrews 
and Battles and Ransoms and Jarvises who bore 
the burden of war and Reconstruction. Let us 
not forget, however, to praise and honor the fight- 
ers of the present, nor to strengthen with sweet 
approval the hands of those whose work has made 
all this possible. You know who they are. If I 
were to name them I should begin with Charles B. 
Ayeock, and use up all of my time in calling the 
roll. They are men who are at work in education, 
in manufacturing, in railroads, and in press and 
pulpit. They are men and women who look to the 
future while not forgetting the past. They are 
under no sort of bondage. Their passion is for 
constructiveness; their method is education; their 
faith is in the people; their purpose, as grim and 
stern as any that ever moved their fathers, is to 
put this State where it belongs in this national 
life of ours, to heal its sectional differences, to 
recall its sons scattered about the continent and 
bathe them in just pride of State and home, and, 
finally, to place this State through training and 
self-sacrifice, in the front of Americag life and 
American hope and American destiny. It is the 
work of men and patriots. It will demand the 
exercise of faith and patience and enthusiasm 
and energy and love. God give them strength for 
it. Let us mortals and brothers to them, give help 
and love.—Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, at Reunion 
of Native North Carolinians, Guilford Battle 
Ground, October 13, 1903. 





The Real North Carolina. 


In your travels you may have run across “the 
scorners who scoff at and the wiltings who de- 
fame” this State. You may have heard that she is 
ignorant and provincial, but I have the pleasure 
to inform you what your affection already knows, 
that there can be found nowhere within her bord- 
ers a man known out of his township ignorant 
enough to join with the fool in saying “there is 
no God.” There is no man amongst us whose 
hand is so untrained that it does not instinctively 
seek his hat in the presence of « woman. There 
is no ear so untaught that it does not hear the 
ery of pity, and no heart so untutored that it does 
not beat in sympathy with the weak and the dis- 
tressed. Illiterate we have been, but ignorant, 
never. Books we have not known, but of men we 
have learned and of God we have sought to find 
out. “A gentle people and open,” frank and cour- 
teous, passionate when aroused, and dangerous in 
conflict; capable of sacrifice, among warriors the 
first—praised by men as warriors only because of 
the high courage manifested there, giving promise 
of the wonderful achievements which lie before 
us in peace.—Governor Aycock, at Greensboro 
Reunion, October 12, 1903. 





The Delight of Work. 


“Tt’s just fun to work!” curied the enthusiastic 
girl; “fun to keep at it long and hard, to feel your 
energy telling, and see the results piling up!” If 
it was indomitable youth that spoke in that high 
strain, it was none the less truth that was uttered. 
Has not Emerson said the same thing, somewhat 
more soberly? “A man,” he declares, “is relieved 
and gay when he has put his heart into his work 
and done his best.” That is an admirable analysis 
of the feeling that springs from work well and 
faithfully done. It is a mingling of restfulness 
and delight. There is no ease as sweet as that 
which rightfully follows the completion of a task 
which one has neither shirked nor bungled. And 
there is no lightness of heart so absolute as this 
gayety of the satisfied toiler. His joy is as pure 
and permeating as sunlight. There is no alloy 
in it; he is just utterly glad. 

“Blessed be everyone who has 
tasted the real delight of it by doing it heartily 
and with that fidelity which insures satisfying re- 
sults. 
nothing bitterer than work that has failed through 


work!” eries 


Nothing is sweeter than successful work— 


conscious withholding of one’s heart and one’s best 
There is no real gladness of spirit in 
this world for him who has not found some fitting 
work.—James Buckham. 


from it. 





Dr. Arnold’s Daily Prayer. 


O Lord, I have a busy world around me. Eye, 
ear, and thought will be needed for all my work 
to be done in this busy world. Now, ere I enter 
on it, I would commit eye and ear and thought to 
thee. Do thou bless them and keep their work 
thine, that, as through thy natural laws my heart 
beats and my blood flows without any thought of 
mine, so my spiritual life may hold on its course 
at these times when my mind cannot conspicu- 
to commit each particular 
Hear my prayer, for my 
Amen. 


ously turn to thee 
thought to thy service. 
dear Redeemer’s sake! 





And because a fellow has failed once or twice, 
or a dozen times, you don’t want to set him down 
as a failure—unless he takes failing too easy. 
No man’s a failure till he’s dead, or loses his 
courage, and that’s the same thing. Sometimes 
a fellow that’s been batted all over the ring for 
nineteen rounds lands on the solar plexus of the 


But 


you can have a regiment of good business quali- 


proposition he’s tackling in the twentieth. 


ties, and still fail without courage, because he’s 
the colonel, and he won’t stand for any weaken- 
ing at a critical time.—John Graham to His Son 
Pierrepont. 
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Beautify the Highways. 

Fhe country, should keep pace with 
the; cities ‘in. the beautifying of pub- 
lic thoroughfares 
trees. Many, of the cities and vil- 
lages, are,t steps to plant trees 
and, flowers whereyer it, can he done, 


with flowers and 


taking x 


to advantage: In, seme cages the 
corporations ,are, furnishing plants 4. 


to,,those. that, will plant them; out, 


We hear, of localities jin ;cities cheno 


the paople have been informed that; 
they, will, ;be, given all: the, plants, and 


trees, they.;can.,use..,.. The 


proved, at. comparatiyely, small. cost, 
but, jit, must, be done systematically.. |: 


One objection to trees, by. the, road-)}, 


side 2i8)-that, they, .shade. the 
and; keep-the roads from. drying out 
after, heavy . tains. 
isremoeved by planting, the trees far,}, 
eneugh! apart to allow. the, sth anjits 
diarnial, journey to-shine en, add siides.| 
of them at different .timess; On}; 
roads that run east and .west,_trees 
may be planted on, the, norjhery 


This . ehjection 


side 


quite closely without injuring the 
road. The work of ‘caring’ for thé’ 


roadsides is one ‘that ‘must either Ae" 


volve on the authorities of the towrs F 
or Mist’ be édrricd'on By asddeia tis | 
of citizens. The tagk’ Iooks' larger 
Han” _ ‘realty’ is. "Phe ‘weeds that 
possesses $b many roadsides’ Carr be ' 


changed’ to''a' blué grass sod ‘by mow-' 


ing’ thé weeds’ fortwo years. Five 
cents wotth of nustirtiuth ‘seed ‘will 
make an old stump ‘a thing of beauty. 
Thé' time is af hand when communi- | 
ties will attempt and accomplish 
gteat things in this regard. 





‘‘Agriculture for Beginners *” is; Proving, 
Popular. 

“Phe flew ‘text-book for the ‘public 
schools; “Agriculture! for Beginners,” 
is attracting much attention among 
the ‘texéhers “and even ‘some of the 
practidal old farmers. Eighty-two 
pér-dent of ‘the population of North 
Carolina ds said to live in the’ coun- 
try! ¥ét our system of instruction 
has taught a good deal of eonjeeture 
concerning the Milky Way and neg- 
lected to say-1amything: Gf» the soil 
frepy which the most:ef.the. children, 
were, to, get, their), bread. .; Many. a 
bright, hoy,.,in .the: public. schools has 
learndd by; rot, the mame,.of:.every 
capital,.;;-chief.... city,,. river, and: big 
branch -in; Europe, and at;the, same 
time; been,|kept., in. profoundn ignor+ 
anee; of the, prinegipal,.of ,exop.-rota- 
tiomjerzany: ideas (pf. plant, food, 
Thifs beeke will, be the first step, tor 
wards, onying,, the, £oyndations; af. ay 
practical, serviceableg.,, 
of study for the schools. It 


course 


is othe rfirst step | fox, ithe, bexsy.\The,}, 


first ptep ifer the;,ginls’will,,be an 
elementary ..text-book.,,;on ...cookmg, 
sewingy..nd, housekeeping, [iow 


many; jgials have, you. seen .stand, up |; 
and} spell every. hard..word,.in ,,Web-’ 


sterjs tdigtienary, /hundreds, of,,,them 


they! would: never hear, ased;in, after, |: 


liffé 4;,, 
Sieaitenbiuee for, Beg 
first sane «mote; 


rinners?’.isi the 
“Tt’S a ;fine. book,” 


said? Mai! Bs Bu: Lites, of iEast.,Mon- 


roe Township. “My daughter has 


regult,, 15,1), 
that. whole, streets. haye been beauti-, 
fied,,..Qur, country, roads, ean, be, im-, 


ground, 


' 


I 


dvd + usefatld fh, 





’ 


and I have been 
slipping it out to read. It was a 
and a fine book. It 
A lady 
who has been studying it, 


been 


bought one to study, 


surprise to me, 


will help the boys.” teacher 


remarked 


Saturday: brother, who is a 


farmer, has reading mine.”— 


“Monroe Journal. 





| Mote Cotton—The South’s Need for 
Additional Labor. 


The Mi hk extilé Re order, of Manches- 


te r, England, pyylishes,an article on 
the. subject lof; gations, Written by 
Tlengy G, Kittredge; i@f Baston,, Mr. 


[Kittredge argues, that, the, demand 
for cotton exceeds, |the supply,,and 
that this Rap ition will probably, con- 


tinug. for,some time to come. Mr. 

Kittredge egtimates that the -een- 
! . 

sumption, at] the priisent time! re- 


quires 15,700,009 bales, of 00 pounds 
he ik, of course,, the world’s 
consumption, nud.,, to, meet, it, he 
‘thinks © the American ‘crop should 
’Shdld’ be tow ‘tot “less “thati 12,000,- 
1000. balas, Mrv Kittredge groex on ite 
say that with} the sime tinerease /for 
the next Sixt Boy CBR 29[ for the last 
sixteen, the} consumptive demand. 
wall become f lly 30,000,000 bales: He 
is right.en t iS preipioS ition, and hae 
probab ly madetanemiderestimatc, for 


ac hy. 


tithe manuf pedurng warld new, uses 


for: cotton arc, being, found every 
aday: ‘The, mdree rized ‘staple, i is being 
worked up) in d all'varieties ‘of wool 
en and silk fabyic, ‘andthe texturé 
and’ finigh’ aresich that: in! isome 
éhses Only ‘ar expert,,ean,, detect, the , 
differences The . merce rization, of 
cotton alone }will result. ina gre ‘atly 
increased .demhand’ for the ‘st staple." 

Mr. Kittredge; however; is: wrong: 
in ‘his ‘view thatisthe: United States 
is néar its’ limit, of prodyetivengss. 


There are!eofton, Jands in the South 
ene worked * up to al 
¢rop output | df 30,000,000 bales: or’ 


capable, of 


more with’ a flcieine supply of la- 
‘bor. ‘What South needs and 
mist have 't panes: his’ Giéreased 
catton.erop is: a’ Ubéral' influx of Ba: 
better class. jof‘irimigrants. ie 
more people té’take up the lands‘t 

South could pasily keep up ‘With! thi 
demand for more cotton:' Thé' prob 
lem which Mr. Kittredé presents’ of. 
an -insuflicient supply BE cotton is 
easy of solution!’ Phe South hag the 


land from whith to produce it, "Tt | 


wants a thrifty dass ‘of! niinigtants’| 
tO settldvapon! these latids, ° Give us! 
the new populdtfén atid a’ crop “of 
20,000,000 bale’s*? wil? ‘he 
a matter of girl dontaeipteice. wt 
Cliarldtte Ofsttve ir i‘ 
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an Get of ee a Cab- 
biher Vegetable crops’ 
proving. 80 profitable to 
growers. Alsoiabout: : 


Clover, ‘Vetches, 
ts and Clovers, | 
d) Oats, .. Wheat, . 
Py Barley, etc, st 
w Fall Catalog 

hest. . Write a 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


{ Seedsmen, « * Richmond, Va. \ 
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books are A superior lot of 
Pr ta en POLAND CHINAS. pee rey en ot 
Pp “ “ 

‘. Boars, “Gray s Big Chief’ 57077 and “V ictor 
the publications G’’ 57075. The two best strains of living hogs 
represented in this herd—Sows ia pigs, and 
young Roars and Sows of all ages. Se nd to 
headquarters and get the best, from the old- 
est and largest herd of Poland Chinas in this 
State, at one-half Western prices. 

Address, J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericasburg, Va. 


Skins, HORSE HIDES 

and CATTLE 
and all other kinds of Raw Fars 
bought for spot cash. 10 to 50° more money 
to you to ship to us than to sell at home, 
Write for Ps rice list and market report, 


RUNS RS’ and TRAPPERS! 
UNTERS. book, 300pps. cloth be _ 

su strating all far animals. Al 
a ig, trappers secrets. kind of a 

decoys, &c. 1. to Hide and Fur Sh Lippers, 


ARDERSCH RROS., Dept, 816, Minneapolis, Minoo. 


of the various 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, 
and are of great 
value to all prac- 
| tical farmers. 





We mail them /ree to all 
farmers who apply for them. 
GERMAN KALI Works, © 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH: 
223¢\S0. Brdad St., Inman Bldg. 

















This cut is not the 
machine; but sim- 
ply shows the zhan’: 


the Root rope to 


Beit Line of of 
















Yellow Pine Stumps 
or Trees. 






LL 


the stu Pee . Our new 2-Horse 
éannot te you i a 
ll about it | === Hawkeye 


ere. pw ena is built for that pur- 


pose and does it 
rapidly and cheap- 
ly. A machine that 














clots, Will pull yellow pine 
testimonials, \ it i | stumps will pullal- 
prices, etc. It ‘ 76 page ‘illustrat= mae: { most any ho Ise. It 
f +, eing used by many 

bcp: ied catalogue. f@ planters and most of 

i fy a ithe leading R. R. and 

interest ee | levee contractors. It 
/YOU,. : has 3 times the power 


. ofour RaBAaien or oe 
dinary work and pylls 
'B% eres at & “se ettihg. 


Milne Mfg. Co, 
"878 Eighth St., 
(Monmouth, Ub 
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TO OUR FARMERS? WIVES. AND DAUGHTERS. 


Ye Repos are bw ‘Resehatinte: toa eomplete cutfit of ever we sibyeulinted 

farm r’s‘hom® : One: isith> bestafarm and;family paper he |can get, 
especialy if shat’ paper ig publi bed inhis own Stale and is endcavoring at 
great ¢ éxpens é to? meet: 1, the» requirements of the hone and f3-m_ The 
| other is’ GOOD: SEWI G MACHINE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE, FARMER 


‘isthe paper for, the, homes’ of our farmers, and 


The Improved ‘igh Arm: Alliance Sewing Machine 


Pi reasonable, in siptibe® “and hes no superior in range and’ quality of 
work.;, Itis finely rnametited and well finished in every particular. It has 
(all the Jatest:improvenepts and attachments; runs! atormst boiselessly, All 
the wearing parts are made ofitherfinestcdse-Har dened steH end are guaran- 
‘Heed | against “atiy defects for twenty,jyears,/ It is finished in a beautiful 
, golden ‘oak, finely ‘Carved and turned, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
' graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 
' More.than 4 000 of these machines are.in use in North Carolina, giving 
"entire satisfaction, 

Agerts sell this grade| iftorn $45.00 to'$60'd0, but we have effected an ar 

‘rangement which enables: ‘us to-ship ofe’of tres: machines freight‘ (prepaid 
of the mBareat freight! depot to latiylady ir Worth Carolina) whee willserd 
2 us before Noventber 2, 190%;'!90l9. wolte-year s subseribers at $i.coi each, pwith: 
ithe cash. oy asd? , 9d ot 1 yf et ] 

There are hundreds of smart, energet ic young ladies in the State ties can, q 
by a very small expenditure: Of time, and fact, Secure this, machine, and wh} 
‘aré requested t> write us ot orce for, samp’ es and blanks,, and other j in forma 
_ tion they may thick they need, Ac dress, 
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“RALEIGH, 











School begins September 1, 1908. JtJd4 amulet, | 
inexpensive school, ina healthy 


foe: 


9H DAIS DTKiea 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 2 Manager Wanted. 
a v lady or gentleman to manage 
) poeeasty inthis eounty:and adjoining tert 
tory for weil and favor vDIV known House of 
i Solid fithdne lal sthridin $20.00 sbfaixht cash 
Salar, and expenses, Big each Monday by 
A dhéck Sree t from Cheadiudtters. | Expense 


¥ oney advance 1 permament... Ade 
ess" os Riahaber bib Monod tae. Chicago, Tit. 


Bas Es RESETS" 


The Third ‘Annual Sessign} of sCatawer 





acality 


2 
Board and tuition , $8.00 a -month’ Wah 4 





£2.50a, month, eter Sr Two traveling Salesmen?M 
For other ry gh ata 8) address, aN 1 ED’ — ach tate. Permanen 
i Rpenses, “Mentiral Tobaceé 


‘MATTIE’ J. OA AD WELD! DO! BEditién) ge0 Hh 
demon. Sexngss, Mepre) Emi We Se PAHS Nari oiad so rotts 
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Fighting the Boll Weevil. not afford to do. It seems that those THOUSANDS HAVE KIDN EY 
Ask a Texas planter what is his | Who do not discontinue the manufac- 


greatest problem to-day and he will 
say, “The boll A 


merchant will make the same reply. 


weevil.” Texas 
Five hundred delegates are now in 
Dallas to this 
Before winter is over we 
if 


every 


session in consider 
assassin. 
shall hear of him in Congress. 
his advanee is not checked, 
American will feel him in his nocket- 
book. A beetle with a huge proboscis, 
he came originally from Mexico. We 
heard nothing of him on this side 
till the extension of cotton-grewing 
the of 


made a bridge for him to cross the 


in southern counties Texas 


Rio Grande, and he was first noticed 
ra 
The 


experts 


in Bee County, Texas, in 1894. 
Agricultural 
proposed to the Texas Legislature to 


Department 


stop growing eotton along the riv:r 
for two years and starve the assas;in 
out. “Who is going to pay planters 
for this sacrifice?” asked the legisla- 
tors. 

Insecticide does no good: Going 
over the field with revolving brushes 
that sweep off the affected plants is 
too costly. The hope that a certain 
“oreen bug,’ which was the natural 
enemy of the weevil had been found 
was soon dashed. The damage to the 
erop is $30,000,000 a year in Texas. 
Last year, a large number of repre- 
sensative cotton men, with Govern- 
experts and entomologists to 
Dallas 
systematic fight against the enemy. 


At 


ment 


advise, met in to begin a 


their behest, the State Govern- 


ment offered $50,000 to any one who 
would find a remedy for the evil. 
Kverybody thought that surely now 


that the matter had been taken up 
seriously results would soon follow. 
Thousands of methods have been ex- 
ploited without anybody having a 
shadow of a claim to the reward. 
Despite the efforts of the experts, 
there is no abatement to the ravages 
this year. The present convention 
consists of men representing the cot- 
ton interests not only of Texas, but 
of all parts of the South and even 
the North. 


doubtless give ten million dollars as 


Texas to-day would 
quickly as it would have given fifty 
The 


boll weevil is principally responsible 


thousand a year for a remedy. 


for this year’s shortage in the crop. 
He must go or the whole world will 
to pay 
goods.—Collier’s Weekly. 


have more for its eotton 





Implement Dealers Should Provide for 
Repairs. 

Sinee labor has become scarce on 
the farm, farmers have been buying 
improved farm implements and ma- 
chincry, in order to make up for 
the lack of labor, but it appears that 
succeed, We may buy a 


Wwe cannot 


disk harrow and use it a few years 
until it needs repairs and when we 
goto look for repairs we find that 
the of 
gone of 
get no repairs and we find it is the 
all that the 
farmers use, except a certain binder. 
Now to the 
that order 
us to buy continually, which we can- 


kind harrow we bought has 


out the market, so we ean 


same with machinery 
opinion 


to 


we have got 


is done in foree 


this 





ture make such changes as to render 
what the farmer has on hand useless. 
Now, I think there ought to be a law 
to foree whoever sells machinery in 
this State to put repairs where the 
people can get them for a certain 
period of years and then be required 
to notify all who have the machinery 
that 
the manufacture, or make a change 


they are going to discontinue 


so as to allow. the people to lay in a 
supply of repairs. I hope you will 
give this subject some attention, as 
it is a serious question for the farm- 
er.—R. UW. W. Barker, in Charlotte 
Observer. 





Progress of International Arbitration. 
For years the Lake Mohonk Con- 


ferences on International Arbitra- 
tion have brought together a distin- 
guished group of statesmen, public- 
ists, lawyers, editors, clergymen and 
business men. The proceedings of 
these meetings have proved a verita- 
ble of and 
inspiration, and those of the Ninth 
Annual just published 
are no exeeption to the rule. 

The opening address of former 
Seerertay of State, John W. Foster, 


is an admirable review of the past 


store-house information 


Conference 


year’s development. Coming as it 
does from an accomplished diplomat 
of affairs, its 
hopeful tone as to the future affords 
substantial 


and a trained man 


grounds for eneourage- 


ment. Dr. Trueblood’s review goes 
more into detail, and is equally hope- 
ful and eneouraging. Indeed, until 
one reads and ponders over address- 
es like these he is unprepared to ap- 
preciate the remarkable advances of 
the 


international 


five years in the eause of 


Many 


past 
arbitration. 


‘things which were regarded by the 


earlier conferences as ideals and to 
be realized only in the far distant 


future have aetually been brought 
to pass. The present proceedings 


tell a part of this story which reads 
almost like romanee. 


Asafetida. 





Nervous people who are ealled up- 
on to undergo a great mental strain 
will find this remedy of priceless ben- 


efit. When illness appears in the 
family, obliging an already over- 
taxed parent or relative to sit up 


nights or face some trying ordeal for 


which they have not — sufticient 
strength, instead of restoring’ to such 
stimulants as whiskey, quinine or cof- 


fee, 
potent 


give a pill of asafetida. It is 


and  harmless.—Farm and 


Fireside. 


TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need at- 
tention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need atten- 
tion first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health. A 
trial will convince anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful eures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Swamp-Root will set 
your whole system right, and the 
best proof of this is a trial. 


14 WEST 117th ST, NEW YORK CITY. 

DEAR SIRS: Oct. 15th, 1902. 
“T have been suffering severely from kid- 
ney trouble. All symptoms were on hand; 
my former strength and rower had left me; 
I could hardly drag myself along. Even my 
mental capacity was giving out, and often I 
wisbed to die. It was then I saw an adver- 
ti:'ement of yours In a New York paper, but 
would not have paida’ y attention to it, had 
itnot promised a sworn guarantee with every 
bottle of your medicine asserti: g that your 
Swamp Root is purely vegetable, and does 
not contain anv harmful drugs. I am 
seventy years snd four months old, and with 
a good conscience I can recommend Swam p- 
Root {to all sufferers from kidney troubles. 
Four members of my family have been using 
Swamp-Roct for four different kidney dis- 

eases. with the same good results.”’ 
With many thavks to you, 1 remain, 
Very truly yours, 
R' ‘BERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of 
this famous kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, sent free by mail, postpaid, 
by which you may test its virtues for 
such disorders as kidney, bladder and 
urie acid diseases, poor digestion, 
when obliged to pass your water 
frequently night and day, smarting 
or irritation in passing, brick-dust 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If 





“two 





or sediment in the urine, headache, 
backache, lame _ back, dizziness; 
sleeplessness, nervousness, heart dis- 
turbances due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruptions from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sal- 
low complexion, or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bot- 
tle for twenty-four hours, forms a 
sediment or settling, or has a cloudy 





cnx a> Sse 


<2. 
COPYRICNT 1090 DA KILMERB Co 


appearance, it is evidence that your 
kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery 
of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney 
and bladder specialist. Hospitals use 


it with wonderful suecess in both 
slight and severe cases. Doctors 


recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because 
they recognize in Swamp-Root the 
greatest and most successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, 
and for sale the world over at 
druggists in bottles of two sizes and 
prices—fifty-cent and one-dol- 
lar. Don’t make any mistake, but re- 
member the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 


1S 





you have the slightest symptoms of kid- 


ney or bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family his- 


tory, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co. 


Binghamton, N. Y., who will 


gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bot- 

tle of Swamp-Root. and a book containing many of the thousands upon 
: : : : shea 

of testimonial letters received from men and women cured by Swamp- 


Root. 


say that you read this generous offer 


Farmer. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to 


in the Raleigh Progressive 








hun 


proper! 











BROKE INTO HIS HOUSE. 


S. Le Quinn of Cavendish, Vt., 
was robbed of his customary health 
by invasion of Chronic Constipation. 
When Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
broke into his house, his trouble was 
arrested and now he’s entirely cured. 
They’re guaranteed to cure. 25c. at 
all drug stores. 


WANTED— IEivery one who intends to 
< handle ee Boxes and -up- 
plies next + pring (when I w Il be too bisv ioe 
attend to vou properly), to order now, when 
I bave :lenty of time. I[ handl he most 
practical and complete Bee Box in the world 
for the p oduction of fine comb boney. Price 
complete, $340, Kight per ¢ nt. off if order 
is filed at once with cash 
WALTER L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C, 








TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right and Begin Right Now. 
reds cf 
wash them awav when you can buy a BOSTROM IM- 
PROVED FARM L&VEL 
without Telescope for 
terracing your farm. For i'rigation and Rice 
Cult: re Ditches Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obiainin 
els, thee is no betier instrument made. 
s‘riptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co.. 36 W. Ala, St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Don’t pay 
dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 


(one 


with Telescope for $10. 
I by 


$5, and SAVE IT ALL 


Angles and Foundation Lev- 
Write for de- 





22 Years The 


BEST WAGON 


That is the record of the celebrated 


FLORENCE WAGON 


FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES. 


Many western farmers will have no o 


ther. 
Before you buy any wagon see the FLORENCE 


in justice to yourself. 


Every Florence is fully 


\ Guaranteed. Our nearest agent will show you 


<a 
Ym 


the wagon. 
any other wagon, but send for our free 
illustrated catalogue, copy of our periodical, 
“The Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and our low 
offer and liberal terms, to 


If no agent near you, don’t buy 


supply you direct 


from the factory. Write today to Dept. D. 





- FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 
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Highly Successful Alliance Work in 
Edgecombe and Wilson Counties. 


Bditor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Taking up the work in Edgecombe 
from my last report, I beg to say 
on Monday, the 28th of September, 
I met a number of farmers at Whit- 
aker, and succeeded in getting a Sub 
Alliance there to be proud of, espe- 
cially in point of quality. Bro. T. B. 
Parker joined me again here. 

We went from here to Dr. R. H. 
Speight’s, who, by the way, is one of 
the most beloved and up-to-date phy- 
sicians in the county. The Doctor 
has an ideal home. His mansion 
house, barns and out houses, his cat- 
tle, his lands, his abundant crops, 
his cheerful and cultured family, and 
all his surroundings indicate peace, 
happiness and prosperity. We en- 
joyed our stop over here imensely. 

From here we went to Leggetts, 
Laurences, Coakleys, Cocoa, Sparta. 
Otters Creek, St. Lewis, Temper- 
ance Hall, Conetoe, and Battleboro, 
and at all these places we succeeded 
in organizing good strong Sub Al- 
liances, and on Tuesday, the 13th 
inst., we met a great number of great 
men in a great court house in one 
of the best counties of the Old North 
State, and Brother Parker made a 
great speech, and Edgecombe took 
her place in the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Alliance. These are 
the officers: Dr. R. H. Speight. 
President; E. L. Daughtridge, Vice- 
President; R. G. Hart, Secretary 
and Treasurer; W. G. Turner, Chap- 
lain; Jno. A. David, Lecturer; W. 
A. Thigpen, Steward; Jno. L. Chery, 
Doorkteper; W. G. Clark, Assis- 
tant Doorkeeper; R. G. Hart, Bus- 
iness Agent. Executive Committee: 
Dr. M. B. Pitt, chairman; L. B. 
Knight and Jno. A. Davis, These 
are among the best and most pro- 
gressive farmers in Edgecombe 
County—or any other county, for 
that matter. These good people have 
a warm place in my heart. B. B. 
Howell, Lewis Knight, Sam Law- 
rence, and his son Jim, Dr. Pitt, J. 
I. Lewis, J. A. Davis, are especially 
entitled to our thanks; and then the 
ladies of these good homes and at 
Dr. Mercer’s, we feel especialy kind- 
ly toward them. Our success was 
largely due to their help. May the 
Alliance prove a great blessing to 
them. J. A. Davis was our right- 
hand man. He furnished a good 
horse and buggy and went himself 
every day for ten days, and our suc- 
eess all over the southern part of 
the county was due to his zeal and 
efficient work. Mrs. Davis and Miss 
Lucy were especially kind to us, and 
we much enjoyed our stay here. Let 
me say to all these good people of 
Edgecombe, you have my love and 
best wishes. 

Wednesday, the 14th, Bro. T. B. 
Parker and I went over into Wilson 
County, to Pleasant Grove. Here we 
met a large concourse of people— 
something near a thousand, or more. 
This was Wilson County Alliance 
and a Sunday-school picnic com- 
bined. Just at 11 o’clock a. m., Mr. 
E. J. High, in a most appropriate 
speech, introduced Bro, T. B. Par- 





ker, who kept that great crowd just 
spell-bound for one hour. You ought 
to have heard him. Well, he just 
spread his calico, and it was nearly 
When he got done 
they all said, Hurrah for Parker and 
the Farmers’ Alliance. So say I. 

At 12 o’clock the State Lecturer 
was introduced, and in his own pe- 


a yard wide. 


euliar way, made a few seattering re- 
marks, and the speaking closed, and 
this 
and 
the 
was 


great crowd of men and women 
boys and girls were invited to 
dinner! It 
an old-time basket one, served 
in eastern style, a little ahead of 
anything ever yet 


and such a 





grove 


this 
writer; and so I say, hurrah for Wil- 
son county people! 


seen by 


Our purpose is to stay here a few 
and 
and 


days and strengthen the work, 
then go to the mountain home 
rest under the shade a few days, and 
on the 7th day of November, 1903, 
meet gathering of 
Martin County people in Roberson- 
ville, and before I leave Martin 
County I shall expect to be able to 
make the same good report of our 
work there. 
Very sincerely, 


H. M. CATES. 


another great 





Public Program of Rural Science Club 
for Fair Week. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Rural Science Club of the A. 
& M. College will have a public meet- 
ing in Pullen Hall at the College on 
Thursday night, October 22, 1903. 
The subjects discussed by the agri- 
cultural students will be such as 
should interest all practical farmers, 
and all farmers and others interest- 
ed in subjects of this nature are cor- 
dially invited to be present. The 
program will be as follows: 

1. Economical Feeding of Cattle, 
by J. C. Beavers, ’06. 

2. Corn Fodder: Handling It So 
As to Obtain the Greatest Feeding 
Value, by R. J. Avery, ’05. 

3. The Growing of Leguminous 
Crops, by S. S. Mauney, ’06. 

4. The Clark System of Grass 
Growing, by R. W. Scott, Jr., 05. 

Query for debate: 

Resolved, That in North Carolina 
beef raising is a more satisfactory 
and profitable business than dairying. 

Affirmative.—R. IT. 05; 
Wm. Kerr, 04. 

Negative—W. W. 
O. Morgan, ’05. 


Squires, 
Finley, 04; J. 
WM. KERR, 


Chairman of Program Com. 





A copy of the pamphlet ‘“Prinei- 
ples of Profitable Farming,” is before 
us in a new and revised edition. 

The principles of proper rotation 
with leguminous crops and the great 
advantages to be derived by such 
methods are explained in the pam- 
phlet in a fascinating manner. <A 
deseription of the Experiment Farm 
at Southern Pines, N. C., where the 
best methods of using fertilizers are 
being studied and put into practice, 
is also a valuable feature of 
publication. 

A thorough perusal of the book 
would be of interest and benefit to all 
practical farmers and copies can be 
had, free of charge, by writing to 
the German Kali Works, 93 Nassau 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


this 





Nash County Alliance. 


In his letter in another column, 


Lecturer Cates has reported the 
work of himself and Secretary 
Parker up to the Wilson County 


mecting. From that place Brother 
Parker went to Elm Grove in Nash 
County, that being the oceasion of 


He re* 


ports the brethren there very much 


the county mecting in Nash. 


elated over the prospects for a large 
increase in the membership of the 
Alliance. Four subs have been reor- 
ganized since the last county meet- 
ing and steps were taken to reorgan- 
ize others. 

“Tf all the counties in the State 
would go to work systematically as 
these eastern done, 


counties have 


and are going to do,” says Brother 
Parker, “the Alliance would soon be 
a mighty foree in encouraging and 
of the 


Let us all work together with 


strengthening the farmers 
State. 
this end in view, so that at the next 
State meeting there will be twice as 
many counties represented as were 
at the last State meeting.” 





A LOVE LETTER 


Would not interest you if you’re 
looking for a guaranteed Salve for 
Sores, Burns or Piles. Otto Dodd, 
of Ponder, Mo., writes: “I suffered 
with an ugly sore for a year, but a 
box of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured 
me. It’s the best Salve on earth. 25c. 
at all drug stores. 











Xe (INCORPORATED ) 


Capital Stoek, $30,000.00. 
RALEIGH, N. C, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BUSINESS.— When youthinking of going 
men §=86 fC SCHO0O!, Write for College 


Journal and Special Otfer of ths Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 


J. H. KING, Pres , Raleigh, N. C. 


DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 





We are in corresponéence with hun- 
dreds ot the best teachers in the United 
states for al! grades schol and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 
probably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
« fficers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

(Established 1891.]} Raleigh, N.C. 














WINTER TOURIST RATES 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Effective October the 15th, the 

Southern Railway announces’ the 


sale of winter tourist rates. Tickets 
will be sold daily until April 30th, 
with final limit May 31st, 1904. 

The following rates. will apply 
from Raleigh to points named: 
Austin, Tex. ese eee. 


Bartow, Fla. ... 39.55 
Cedar Weve, Pla. <<. ss ceessas 35.05 
Dato City Hla. oescccecc sc dee URED 
Deland, Fla. $4.15 
VOLE GPY: ro ile bc) ar RU) Ye 
Gainesville, Fla. 31.70 
Galveston, Tex. $7.10 
Havana, Cuba 80.55 
Houston, Tex. 55.10 


Jacksonville, Fla. .........6.+ QU4d 


DEVAINT. NAS cae kk ks <b 0. wa ow we 49.45 
Palm Beach, Fla: css ccsscccos 15.95 
St. Augustine, Fla. .. 29.95 
San Antonio, Tex. ........... 63.45 


Tampa, Fla. 40.05 
Thomacville: (Gas cckikcsccees 26.15 
Tate Springs, Tenn. 15.10 


For further particulars call on 
any.agent Southern Railway or ad- 
dress 

T. E. GREEN, C. T. A; 
Raleigh, N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


—_— 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

8S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (8) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) KR. L. Doxghton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Hors. Shoe. 

OFFICERS 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State (“ hemist 

Tait Kutlrr, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCariby, Botanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh 





F3RMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President- Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, Fianklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—H, M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistan: Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
Wade, Cnmberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
arge County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Ari.s—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 


Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Grabam, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 

®Xi CUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Deumark, Chairman, Raleig}; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G:aham, W arren- 
ton; Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro. 
PROGRAM COMM: TTEE. 

Br C. W. Burkett, Dr F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 


STATE AGRI( ULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. Lo: g, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRI ULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
; TION. 

Director—B W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ra- 
leigh. 

Chemist—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 

Veteriuarian—Tait But'er, Raleigh. 

Biologist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh. 

Entomologist—Franklip Sherman, Jr., Ra- 
leigh. 

Assistant Chemist—G. S. Fraps, Raleigh 

Poultryman-J.S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 

A’ sistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wal- 
ton, West Raleigh. 

Assistant in Dairy Husbandry—J. C. Ken- 
dall, West Raleigh. 


STATE HORTI! ULTURAL SOCIETY 


President—J Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. +t ulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. . Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, “ aynesville; P H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


President- W. L. Hill, Warsaw. P 
Vice-President—W. E. Springer, Wilming- 


n. 
Secretary and Business Agent—H. T. Bau- 
man, Wilmington 
Treasurer—S. H Strange, Fayetteville. 
Attorney—E. 8S. Martin, Wilmington. . 
Executi.e Committee—W. L. Hill, chair- 
man; J. A. Westbrook. W. E. Springer J. A- 
Westbrook and W. E. Thigpen. 





FARMERS’ STATE CONVENTIO’. 


President—R. W Scott, Melville, N. C. 
wr acretary—O, W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 25. 


David’s Joy Over Forgiveness. 
(Psalm 32.) 


Golden Text: Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered. (Ps. 32:1.) 

Having confessed his sin, in the 
fifty-first Psalm, David pours forth 
his joy over the divine forgiveness 
in the thirty-second Psalm, which 
forms our lesson. This Psalm is 
ealled Maschil, which has been ren- 
dered “A pious meditation,” “A skil- 
fully constructed song,” or “A choice 
ode.” It is indeed a_ beautiful 
Psalm, and will repay out closest 
study, as we examine it verse by 
verse. 

The Blessedness of Forgiveness.— 
The Psalm opens in a manner very 
similar to that of the first Psalm. It 
may be literally translated, “Oh, the 
blessedness of him whose transgres- 
sion is forgiven!” The theme of the 
whole Psalm is the blessedness of the 
divine forgiveness and this thought 
is expressed by the Psalmist in vary- 
ing terms with constant joy and 
gratitude. 

The Folly of Concealment.—David 
had tried the plan of concealment. 
For a whole year he had kept silence, 
and during that time he had ex- 
perienced the sense of oppression 
which is so vividly expressed in the 
words of the third and fourth verses 
of the Psalm. 

The experience of David in this 
regard is one common to humanity, 
for silence never yet righted a wrong 
or brought peace to an erring soul. 

The Result of Confession.—How 
different the feelings of David were, 
when he had confessed his sin, is 
well shown in the fifth verse of the 
Psalmn. Forgiveness follows con- 
fession as surely as cause produces 
effect. Forgiveness cannot annul all 
the consequences of sin, but it re- 
stores the sinner to the divine favor, 
and brings reconciliation where be- 
fore there was enmity with God. 
Even in earthly relations confession 
does much to repair the effects of 
wrong-doing, and this fact finds ex- 


pression in the well-known adage, 
“A wrong confessed is half re- 
dressed.” 


A Ground of Sure Confidence.— 
His own experience of the divine 
forgiveness in response to his con- 
fession gives to David a ground of 
sure confidence, and upon the 
strength of this he urges all who may 
be similarly situated with himself to 
an open confession of their sins. 

A Secure Hiding Place.—Very 
beautiful is David’s absolute trust in 
God as expressed in the seventh verse 
of the Psalm. He had known the 
need of a secure hiding place, when 
a fugitive pursued by Saul. Now 
he thinks of the Lord as his hiding 
place from the spiritual foes that 
had so-long harassed him. 

Divine Guidanee.—There is a 
question among commentators as to 
whether verses eight and nine are to 
be taken as spoken by David or by 
Jehovah. If by David, then he is 
speaking out of his own experience 
and intimating that his own past fail- 





ures have so taught him that he can 
safely guide others. If, however, 
these verses are conceived of as the 
utterance of Jehovah, we have here 
one of the sweetest promises of di- 
vine guidance to be found anywhere 
in the Bible. One thing is certain 
—divine guidance is promised again 
and again to those who put their 
trust in Jehovah, and it seems most 
natural to refer these words of the 
Psalmist to Him who is the God of 
all wise counsel. 

A Closing Exhortation.—ThePsalm 
econeludes with a stirring exhorta- 
tion to rejoice in the Lord. The 
ground for this rejoicing is trust in 
Jehovah. and righteousness in life. 

The Christian Hope of Forgive- 
ness.—The best application which 
ean be made of this lesson is to 
point to Christ as our redeeming 
Saviour, through whom alone we 
have hope of forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation with God. The divine for- 
giveness is possible because of the 
atonement which our Saviour has 
made for all who will accept the gift 
of ‘grace. Let us press home this 
truth as the crowning fact in our 
study of the blessedness of forgive- 
ness. 


SEABOAR? 


Aim Line Rais 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m—“Seaboard Express.” For 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 

mond, Washington, Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 

ton and all points North, 

Northeast and Northwest. 

38. 

a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 

For ALL POINTS from Ra- 

leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 

to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. OC. L.; at Portsmouth- 

Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 

ERS for points North and 

Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 





No. 
11.15 


Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 
No. 41. 
4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 


for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.838 p. m— “Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

7. PP: - SMITH. T. P. A. 

©. H. GATTIS, ©. T..& P. A,, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 





ONE BOTTLE CURED RING- 
BONE. 


Schilling, W. Va., Jan. 23, 1903. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land,O.: 


I used your Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam on a mare for ringbone. I 
cured her with one bottle. She is 
well and works all the time. I have 
ordered several bottles since for my 
neighbors. They have used it with 
good results. Two cases of ring- 
bone I know of have been cured with 
it. I believe it the best liniment 





on the market to-day.—H. S. Me- 
Culty. 
WANTED A Good reliable man to take 





charge of a good size farm. 
Land produces well, almost any crop; is in 
a good state of cultivation, and is in good, 
healthy community, converient to churches 
and school. Comfortable dwelling. Address 
“L,’’ care of The Progressive Farmer. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 

$6.55 Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Synod of 
North Carolina. Tickets on sale 
November 2, 3, and 4, final limit 
November 13th. 

$7.35 Raleigh to Greenville, N. C., 
and return, account North Carolina 
Christian Missionary Convention. 
Tickets on sale October 26, 27, 28, 
final return limit October 31, 1903. 

$3.65 Raleigh to Weldon, N. C., 
and return, account Weldon Fair. 
Tickets on sale October 26, 27, 28, 
29, and for trains arriving Weldon 
forenoon October 30, final return 
limit November 2, 1903. 

$2.25 Raleigh to Chapel Hill and 
return account Y. M. C. A. Conven- 
tion. Tickets on sale October 22, 23, 
final return limit October 26, 1903. 

T. E. GREEN,C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE BESTHAY PRESS a FOR THE PRICE. 





Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 


Do not put this off ; 
stock. 


if you do you may be unable to get good 


Cook Stoves.—No°. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 


$12.00; No. 


7—20, $13.00; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 





IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES, 


$16.50, 17.50, 18.50, 





2 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 








CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


ALL SIZES. 


Wire Rouen for Farm and sl Barbed and Smooth Wire. 





GROCERIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





fas Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., ete., before prices advance. 


T, B, PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Harvest of the Cornfields. 








All around the happy village 


Stood the maize-fields, green and 
shining, 
Waved the green plumes of Mon- 


damin, ‘ 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses, 
Filling all the land with plenty. 
* * * * * * 


And the maize-field 
ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendor, 
Of its garments green and yellow, 
Of its tassels and its plumage, 
And the maize-ears full and 


grew and 


shin- 


ing 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of 
verdure. 


Then Nokomis, the old woman, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha: 
“?Tis the moon when leaves are fall- 


ing; 

All the wild-rice has been gathered. 
And the maize is ripe and ready; 
Let us gather in the harvest, 

Let us wrestle with Mondomin, 
Strip him of his plumes and tassels, 
Of his garments green and yellow!” 


And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoicing from the wigwam, 
With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 
And they called the women round 

them, 
Called the young 

maidens, 
To the harvest of the corn-fields, 
To the husking of the maize-ear. 


men and the 


On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women; 
Listened to their noisy talking, 

To their laughter and their sing- 


ing, 
Heard them chattering like the mag- 


pies, 

Heard them laughing like the blue- 
jays, 

Heard them singing like the robins. 


And whene’er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking, 
Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 
“Nushka!” cried they all together, 
“Nushka ! 


you shall have a sweet- 
heart, 

You shall have a handsome hus- 
band!” 


“Ugh!” the old men responded 
From their seats beneath the pine- 
trees. 


And whene’er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 
Blighted, mildewed or misshapen, 


Then they laughed and sang to- 
gether, 

Crept and limped about the corn- 
fields, 


Mimicked in their gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double, 
Singing singly or together: 
“Wagemin, the thief of cornfields 


Paimosaid, who steals the maize- 
ear!” 

Till the cornfields rang with 
laughter, 


Till from Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger, 
And from all the neighboring tree- 
tops 
Cawed and croaked the black ma- 
rauders, 
“Ugh!” the old men all responded, 
From their seats beneath the pine- 
trees. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 





Fashion wears out more apparel 
than the man.—Shakespeare. 


take. 





Table Manners for Young Folks. 
In table, if the 


company will usually 


the 
you 


at 

is large, 
with 
than with the circle as a whole. 
at and the 
the house of an intimate friend, you 
do your of the 
tainment. Save up the bright little 
story and the witty speech, 
the serap of 
news in your Aunt Mary’s last letter, 
and when a good opportunity offers 
add your mite to the general fund 


of 


talking 


neighbor 
But 
at 


converse more your 


home in family, or 


must share enter- 
the fun- 


ny sayings of a child, 


amusement. 

There are dear 
and old ladies 
vorite stories which they 
fond of telling. People in their 
own families, or among their very 
intimate acquaintances hear these 
stories more than once; 


old gentlemen— 
fa- 
are rather 


too—who have 


indeed, they 
sometimes hear them until they be- 
come very familiar. Good manners 
forbid of this 
look of impatience or appearance of 
boredom on the part of the listener. 
The really well-bred woman or girl 
listens to the thriee-told tale, the 
well-worn ancedote, says a pleasant 
word, smiles, that has 
heard it before, and does not allow 
the raconteur to fancy that the story 
is being brought out too often. Good 
manners at the table are inflexible on 
this point. You must appear pleased. 
You must give pleasure to others. 
You must make up your mind to re- 
ceive gratification by imparting it. 
Once in a while an accident hap- 
pens at a meal—a cup is overturned; 
some unhappy person swallows “the 
wrong way;” 
Look at your plate at such a 
moment, and nowhere else, unless 
you can sufficiently control your face 
and appear entirely unconscious 
that anything has occurred out of 
the usual routine. Take no notice, 
and go on with the conversation, and 
in a second the incident will have 
been forgotten by every one.—Har- 


per’s Round Table. 


any showing 





any 


forgets she 


somebody makes a mis- 





‘¢ The Spitting Habit.’’ 


In our youth we were much offend- 
ed at the satire of Dickens in “Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit” concerning the to- 
baecco-chewing and _ expectorating 
habit 6f American men. But of late 
we are beginning to wish some apos- 
tle of cleanliness would take up the 
crusade again. The condition of 
the sidewalks, street cars, public of- 
fices, and railway coaches in many 
parts of the South is simply dis- 
graceful. And the chewers of to- 
bacco are not the only offenders. The 
spitting habit seems to be epidemic 
among us. 

After the spitting habit the next 
in offensiveness is the chewing habit, 
especially the habit of chewing gum. 
We often wonder if young people, 
young ladies especially, know how 
much they prejudice their own ap- 
pearance in the eyes of strangers by 
laboriously masticating on the 
street, on the train, behind the coun- 
ter, everywhere, a mouthful of oily 
stuff of doubtful cleanliness and ut- 
terly unfit for food. So much work- 
ing of the jaw gives the impression 
of a feeble brain.—Nashville Advo- 
cate. 










Ayers 


Do you like your thin, rough, 
short hairP Of course you 
don’t. Do you like thick, 
heavy, smooth hairP Of 
course you do. Then why 


Hair Vigor} 


not be pleased? Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor makes beautiful heads 
of hair, that’s the whole 
story. Sold for 60 years. 


“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a long 
time. It is, indeed, a wonderful hair tonic, 
restoring health to the hair and sealp, and, at 
the same time, proving a splendid dressing.” 

Dr. J. W. TaTuM, Madill, Ind. T. 


-C. AYER CO., 
es ell, Mass. 





#1.00 a bottle. 
All druggists. 


for 


Weak Hair 





men and indorsed by business men, 
Fourteen enotgag tote Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter any time. Positions secured, 


Bl G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


3% Draughon’s 3 
£ Practical... yi 
§ Business... a} 


(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 

Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth. Texas, §¢ q 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 

For 150 page catalogue address either place, 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af. 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 ) page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s — 


Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built & 
a Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of J 


; quality. We nave GOOD cheap Mills, and the & 

; BEST and most accurate mills at reasonabie 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- § 
utes time and a postal card toinvestigate oar F 
mills Give full particulars of size —— * 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- mm 
ant:-e fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW F Bs 
while you have our address. 

















We promptiy obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ee 


Send model, Tasten or photo off invention op 
freereport on patentability. For free book, ¢€ 
How tc Secure’ ¢ 
Patents and 








CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
: COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 


@ Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 


My office close to es P — Office. FREE prelimin- 
@ ary examinations mai 8 fee not due until patent 
@ is secured. SONAL "ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’ 

etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE ACE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 








E.G. SIGGERS, 212.5, S.o8t- oe 


y WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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) ‘ONION SETS! ‘A | 

> q 

> 

Onion Sets! Onion Sets! 

"4 We will have, to arrive by the 15th of January, a large shipment of 

» Budding Onion sets in one bushel crates, consisting of the White 

» Silver Skin, Ye‘low Danvers and Budlong’s Light Red. We are 

, booking orders now for shipment from the 15th of January to the 4 
Ist of February on these noted sets. y 

» We also have 5 000 bushels of Genuine Seed Oats, siecle of 

a Oklahoma and Texas Red Rust Proof; also 150 car loads of other 

> groceries. WRITE FOR OUR PRICES. : q 

? { 

D. L. GORE COMPANY. 

Wholesale Grocers and Importers, 

‘ 118 to 126 N. Water St., - - = = - WILMINGTON, N. C. 

ats <A OS RSLS A> 
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§ AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


cx 





cultural College provides instructioa 


Four year course in Agriculture. 


Expenses are moderate. 
about Scholarships, Self Support or 


0DBIDIHDINDINDODBO 


A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State A Agr i 


Winter courses in Agricuiture and Datrying. 
Many opportunities for self help. 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
BODO IHIHAHASGHASHASHOSHAHSOSHGAGHSOSATDOOOS 





that educates for the farm. 
Two year course in inciliiaiatia, 


Information 
varticulars of the Agric ultural 
-rofessor of Agriculture. 


other 


@SO0OD68H660686565 











THE 





NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


—es (CU 


Literary, Classical, Sctentific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. 
Practice and Observation School. 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. 
nual session begins September 15, 1903. 
plications should be made before July 15th. 
competent teachers and stenographers. 


Advanced 
Facuity numbers 40. 
For no .-residents of the 
To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 


urses leading to Degrees. Well-equipped 
Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 


State $160. Tweltth an- 


Correspondence invited from those desiring 


kor catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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_WOMAN’S WORK 
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The Two Sides of It. 


There was a girl who always said 
Her fate was very hard; 

From the one thing she wanted 

most 

She always was debarred. 

There always was a cloudy spot 
Somewhere within her sky; 

Nothing was ever quite just right, 
She used to say, and sigh. 


And yet her sister, strange to say, 
Whose lot was quite the same, 
Found something pleasant for her- 
se 
In every day that came. 
Of course things tangled up some- 
times 
For just a little while, 
But nothing ever stayed all wrong, 
She used to say, and smile. 
one girl sighed and one girl 
smiled 
Through all their lives together; 
It didn’t come from luck or fate, 
From clear or cloudy weather— 
The reason lay within their hearts, 
And colored all outside; 
One chose to hope and one to mope, 
And so they smiled and sighed. 
—Priscilla Leonard. 


So 





Unfamiliar Terms of the Menu and the 
Cook Book. 


The modern cook book has many 
phrases quite to our 
grandmothers, and likewise recipes 
given 


unfamiliar 


in current magazines have 
sauces, dressings and relishes with 
unpronouneceable names that seem so 
foreign we are apt to deny ourselves 
many delectable dishes through ig- 
norance of their meaning, while the 
hotel menu, or bill of fare, dismays 
the timid soul who has no idea that 
frappe.is a delight to the palate when 
one is weary. The following list, 
while not complete, may help inex- 
perienced housekeepers to a better 
acquaintance with many appetizing 
dainties: 

Au Bleu, a French term applied to 
fish boiled in flavored white wine. 

Au Gras, dressed with meat gravy. 

Au Jus, in the natural juice or 
gravy. 

A bouquet 
thyme and 
gether. 

Bain-marie 


of 


green 


herbs is parsley, 
onions tied to- 


either a bath of 
Wine, spices and vinegar (English 
term), or a French double boiler for 
keeping sauces hot. 

Bechamel, a sauce to serve hot 
with meats made of butter (or drip- 
Pings), flour, white stock and herbs. 

Bisque, a clear soup made of shell- 
fish. 

Blazer, a dish under which is a re- 
ceptacle for coals to keep it hot. 

Bouillon, the 
clear soup of France. 

Bordelaise, a sauce similar to Be- 
chamel, with the addition of half a 
glass of claret. 

Braised meat is meat stewed in a 
closely covered pan with bacon, herbs 
or spices, 


is 


common delicate, 


Cafe au lait, one-half black coffee 
and one-half hot milk. 

Cafe black coffee, usually 
drunk clear at the close of a meal. 

Canapes are strips of stale bread, 
fried and spread with seasoned fish 
or meat paste. 


noir, 





Casserole is a baking dish, though 
sometimes a form of potatoes or 
rice surrounding a meat or oyster 
stew is termed a casserole, though 
that properly is a — 

Chartreuse, which has a covering 
of rice or potatoes put over the stew 
and browned in the oven. 

Collops, slices of cooked meat fried 
in tomato sauce or in batter. 

Consomme, strong, clear 
soup. 

Croquettes, a base of cooked meat 
or vegetable, mixed with egg, butter 
and seasoning, shaped and dredged 
with egg and bread-crumbs and fried 
one minute in boling fat. 

Crostades, fried forms of bread to 
serve minced meat or eggs on. 

Croutons, stale bread in one-half- 
inch cubes, browned in a slow oven 
for use in soup. 

Entree, a side dish served with the 
first course. 

Entrement, with the second course. 

Fillet of beef, the long strip of 
tender meat lying under the loin and 
rump, or parts of this strip. Fillets 
of fowls or fish are small pieces. 

Fricassee, any meat fried in a 
pan and dressed with gravy. 

Frappe is a chilled drink without 
liquor, punch having a light wine 
added. 

Fritter, anything encased in batter 
and fried. : 

Gratin, a term applied to dishes 
prepared with sauce and baked. 

Harleot, any thick stew of diced 
meat dressed with vegetables. 

Hos-d’aeuvres, small dishes of sar- 
dines, anchovies or other relishes. 

Mayonnaise, a salad dressing. 

Meringue, icing of white of egg 
and sugar slightly cooked. 

Mousse is whipped cream flavored 
and sweetened, then packed in a mold 
in salt several hours to chill. 

Paprika or paprica is a mild Hun- 
garian pepper. : 

Piece de resistance, the principal 
joint of the meal. 

Puree, a strained thick soup, or 
cooked vegetables mashed through a 
colander and baked with bread- 
crumbs and cream. 

Planked fish is fish broiled on a 
plank or board. 

Ragout, a highly seasoned sauce, 
in which meats or vegetables are 
stewed. The word means, “to revive 
the appetite.” 

Risotto consists of stock, giblets 
or chopped meat, rice and tomato 


meat 


sauce, boiled together and served 
hot. 
Roux, a mixture of butter and 


flour for thickening soup and gravy. 
Salpicon, a mixture for stuffing— 
chopped meat, bread or fruit. 





CONFESSIONS OF A PRIEST. 


Rev. Jno. S. Cox, of Wake, Ark., 
writes, “For 12 years I suffered from 
Yellow Jaundice. I consulted a 
number of physicians and tried all 
sorts of medicines, but got no relief. 
Then I began the use of Electric 
Bitters and feel that I am now cured 
of a disease that had me in its grasp 
for twelve years.” If you want a re- 
liable medicine for Liver and Kidney 
trouble, stomach disorder or general 
debility, get Electric Bitters. It’s 
guaranteed by all druggists. Only 





Sauce tartare, a mayonnaise dress- 
ing to which has been added capers, 
olives or pickles, and onion juice. 

Shallot, a small, mild onion. 

Timbale, chopped cold meat with 
equal proportion of bread-crumbs 
and cream dressing, baked. 

Vol-au-vent, a light puff paste in- 
closing minced meat. 

Zwleback, slices of bread baked 
very brown, the name meaning twice 


baked.—The Pilgrim. 





Teach Your Daughter to Work. 


Any American girl is possibly, and 
probably, going to need to fall back 
upon her own resources some time. 
The ups and downs of fortune are 
too certain, too conspicuous to need 
pointing out. To bring up a girl 
without any training in a useful oc- 
cupation is not simply improvident 
and foolish, but it is wicked. Femi- 
nine character needs independence to 
make and keep it sweet and perfect. 
The darkest tragedies of life grow 
out of the ignorance, helplessness 
and dependence of women. Cour- 
age, training work, independ- 
ence of character and self-reliance— 
these, with high ideals of womanhood 
for inspiration, are what every girl 
needs. Only through intelligent 
work can the highest character be at- 
tained, and the growth of character 
is the whole purpose of this school 
which we call “the world.”,—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


in 





The best perfection of a religious 
man is to do common things in a 
perfect manner. A constant fidelity 
in small things is a great and heroic 
virtue.—Saint Bonaventura. 





SAVES TWO FROM DEATH. 


“Our little daughter had an almost 
fatal attack of whooping cough and 
bronchitis,” writes Mrs. W. K. Havi- 
land, of Armonk, N. Y., “but, when 
all other remedies failed, we saved 
her life with Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery. Our niece, who had Con- 
sumption in an advanced stage, also 
used this wonderful medicine and 
to-day she is perfectly well.” Des- 
perate throat and lung diseases yield 
to Dr. King’s New Discovery as to 
no other medicine on earth. Infalli- 
ble for Coughs and Colds. 50c. and 
$1.00 bottles guaranteed by all drug- 







































gists. Trial bottles free. 
. 

Raleigh and Cape Fear BR. R. 
TIMBRE TABLE. 
South-bound North bound 
Trains. Trains, 
Daily Except Daily Except 
Elster.” STATIONS. Sanday. ¥ 
See’d | Fi st First , Sec’d 
Class | Class Class.| Class 
101 | 105 104 102 
A.M.| P M.| LEAVE. ARRIVE, | A. M. | P. M 
RP eC eee Raleigh..............| 9 80 | 5 30 
71 4B i...... Caraleigh Mills........ 920 | 515 
ie WS ee Sylvaola............ 9 15 5 07 
7 35 | 4.40 |. ... Barnes .... 9 05 5 00 
740 | 445). .. Hobby 9 00 4 55 
755 | 4 50). cCULLE 8 55 4 50 
8 00 | 4 55). . Banka 8 45 4 80 
ge? | eer Austins | 8 40 4 26 
8 25 | 5 05 )........ Wil ow Springs........ 8 35] 4 20 
8 30 | 5 15 |........ JOHNSON MILL........| 8 30 4 02 
8 50 | 5 20 3 57 
9 03 | 5 25 3 83 
9 15 | 5 80 |. 8 50 
9 20 | 5 35 |. 3 35 
9 25 | 5 40 |. 8 25 
9 40 | 5 80). 3 15 
9 50 | 5 55 3 00 
9 55 | 6 00 2 55 
10 00 | 6 10 2 45 
LEAVE, ARRIVE. 

















JOHN A, MILLS, 
President and Gen. Mgr. 








Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny littie foiks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIIFUCE 


Corrects 21] disorders of the stomach, 

expels wornis, ete. Palatable and 

positive i: ion. Bottic by mail, 25a 
E.&5.i S, Baltimore, Md. 
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of a powerful runaway auto at_ Zanesville, O., fair, 
was suddenly stopped by Page Fence, but not until it 
had killed or injured a score of people. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C€O., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect June 14th, 1903. 











This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’? Pnilman sleeper and 
day coa: hes to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cai., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:39 a. m. No. I12 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro ang local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.20 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points, At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3.52 P. Il. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or'eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Saiisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 

W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 

S. H. HARDWICK, G. P.A., 
Washington, D, C, 

R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

T. & GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 

Office in Yarborough House Building, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 
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JUDGE-PICKING “AND JURY PACK- 
ING. 
Some Timely Observations on Two No- 
table Evils in Our Judicial System. 


In the light of recent criminal 
trials in the Carolinas the editor 
would like to submit a few remarks 
from the point of view of a layman 
who does not understand anything 
about the law although he has an 
deep and abiding reverence for Law. 
It has sometimes seemed to us that 
there is a difference between the 
majesty and dignity and glory of 
Law and what is called “the law,” law 
as she is practised, in other words. 

It seems to us that the custom of 
picking the right judge is something 
of an abuse. As we understand it the 
eases that are to be tried are ar- 
ranged on a calendar for each term 
of court. And then, if the judge at 
that term is known to be severe in 
his sentences and possessed of cer- 
tain old-fashioned notions about vin- 
dicating the offended majesty of law, 
then it invariably happens that some- 
body who is essential to the case 
turns up sick and there is a physi- 
cian’s certificate regularly signed to 
prove it. But at the next term there 
comes along a judge whose heart 
does him credit everywhere except 
on the judicial bench, and nobody is 
sick, or if that happens, the defend- 
ants try to get along without their 
most important witness and the case 
proceeds. 

Now it seems to us that the lawyers 
ought to make it a rule among them- 
selves to take the chances on the 
judge. It might be even made a 
point of honor, that sickness should 
be bona fide and that a put up job as 
to that or any of the various ways 
of continuing a trial should be so 
frowned down upon by the legal fra- 
ternity that they should never be at- 
tempted. 

In the Tillman case the expected 
has happened. According to the best 
plea of the criminal himself, the fact 
that Gonzales put his thumb in his 
overcoat pocket as he tried to avoid 
meeting Tillman cost him his life. 
And the case was removed from Col- 
umbia to Lexington against the pro- 
tests of the State, by Judge Gary. 
Judge Gary, according to the testi- 
mony of the Columbia State is known 
in the Tillman household as “Cousin 
Frank.” The News has already told 
by what process Judge Gary was 
chosen, the personal and_ political 
friend of the Tillmans, to preside at 
the Lexington,court, there by the pe- 
tition of a bar practically all retain- 
ed for Tillman. 

Also it will be remembered that 
the Haywood case was continued. It 
would have come before Judge Jus- 
tice, even after the reasonable delay 
that is always given when the lawyers 








ask for it, and which it is presumed 
is wanted by the defense that men 
may lose their keen sense of the 
wrong that the accused has done. We 
are not making the charge that the 
defendant’s lawyers should have been 
over-anxious for justice for their 
client. That would be too much to 
ask for human nature. But they 
should not have objected to Judge 
Justice on the ground that they 
might get justice. We forget what 
the excuse was, but that hardly 
makes any difference. 

And we do not think that the dis- 
patches from the scene of the trials 
indicated that in picking their judges 
the defense in either case displayed 
their want of good sense. We only 
make the point, that to a layman, the 
high ideals of Law, as they appear to 
him, should disbar any lawyer who 
attempts to have his case tried by a 
complaisant judge, and continued 
when the judge was known to be just. 

And then the jury-packing busi- 
ness, it seems to us, has been carried 
to an extreme. Trial by jury is a 
phrase that has an historical mean- 
ing to the Anglo-Saxon who knows 
the upward struggles of his race 
against oppression. But the way the 
jury is selected is not too severely 
satirized by Mark Twain when he 
said the only difficulty about it was 
that it was sometimes hard to find 
twelve men who never read anything 
and did not know anything. We ven- 
ture to say that the attorneys for 
the defense in either Lexington or 
Raleigh knew pretty well how every 
possible juror stood on the Haywood 
case, or in the Tillman ease. It 
seems to us again, that the laws 
should be so framed as to secure 
juries composed at least of average 
men, intelligent and incorruptible. 
In North Carolina the defense has a 
big advantage over the State in pack- 
ing the jury. The jury system is all 
right. It is the jury as she is packed 
that is all wrong. And generally the 
more important the case is, the lower 
is the average of the jury. 

So the current opinion in the two 
States that neither Haywood nor 
Tillman would suffer any penalty for 


their dastardly deeds of blood, having 
been justified by the events, we are 
inclined to point what seems to us to 
be the lesson. 

It is said that it is impossible to 
convict anybody of wealth or promi- 
nence in either Carolina of the 
crime of murder. But we do not be- 
lieve that the truth of this statement 
lies in the fact that anybody is 
bribed, though unscrupulousness is 
everywhere. The money does not buy 
either judge or jury. The promi- 
nence of the accused does not over- 
awe either, but that prominence may 
be a subtle bribe to judges elected 
through political machines, and the 
prominence is a means of getting the 
necessary money. But the money is 
used in the legitimate employment 
of the ablest lawyers. That is the ad- 
vantage that the rich man has over 
the poor man in the court. We sub- 
mit that this initial advantage should 
not be increased indefinitely, by the 
successful efforts of the able lawyers 
to pick the judge and pack the jury. 
There are enough legal technicalities 
now which a good array of able law- 
yers can find. But let’s play fair. 


Let a stop be put to this judge-pick- 
ing and jury-packing business.— 


Charlotte News. 
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. ARE YOU A.... 


JUSTICE OF 


THE PEACE? 
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If so, you need THE NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND PORMS, the 


fifth edition of which is just from the 


press. The price of the book, by mail, is 


$2 50, and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 


istrate can have. 


This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 


North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hands 
of all progressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged and 


is far ahead of all others. 


It really put8 all former editions out of date. 


Every 


Form has been carefully revised and corrected. The book is a complete Code of 


the Criminal Law in North Carolina. 


It tells you what to do and how to doin 


your official work as a Magistrate; has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 


and official Fee Bill. 


We mean what we tay when we tell you that you cannot af- 


ford to be without The North Carolina Manual of Law and Forms. . 


Price by mail, $2.50. Address, 


EDWARDS & BRO UGHTON 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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WINTER 
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Agriculture and Dairying 
A. & M. COLLEGE, 


RALCIGN, .« « « 
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COURSES 





- NORTH CAROLINA. 








Stock Judging 
Feeding Farm Animals 
Butter Making 
Bandling Milk. 
Principles of Breeding 
Diseases of Hnimals 
Soils 

Fertilizers 

Farm @hemistry 

Farm @Zrops 

Plant Life 

Milk and Butter Production 








These courses are intended to 
help the young farmer and the 
old farmer, who cannot take a full 
course in agriculture. 

THESE ARE PRACTICAL, 
EVERY DAY SUBJECTS that 
every farmer has to deal with. 
The A. & M. College offers an op- 
portunity for a careful study of 
these important phases of farm 


life. 
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Education pays on the farm 
as it does elsewhere in life. Agri- 


cultural education is for young 
farmers and old farmers;. so are 
the winter courses. Shall we en- 
roll you? 








Ten Weeks in Length —— January 4th to March 10th, 1904. 
Total cost : Books, room-rent, light heat and registration— 


THIRTY DOLLARS. 


Plan to come yourself and to bring a friend with you. 
gladly furnished by Professor of Agriculture, 


CHAS. WM. BURKETT, WEST RALEIGH,N.C. 
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IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 
THE DRAUGHON 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE CO. 


Draughon’s Practical Business 
College Co., with headquarters at 


Nashville, Tenn., will open school 
NUMBER NINE in Columbia, S. C., 


Monday, November 2, 1903. This 
company with a capital stock of 


$300,000 has schools established in 
Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
several other places, with special 
facilities for securing positions, hav- 
ing business men associated with it 
all over the South. Fourteen bank- 
ers are on its Board of Directors. 
It gives a superior course of instruc- 
tion. 

Those who wish to secure employ- 
ment, may, if they prefer, pay the 
tuition out of salary after the posi- 
tion is secured. Special rates will be 
given to all who enter the Columbia 
College during the next sixty days. 
For Catalogue, which will explain all, 
address Draughon’s Practical Busi- 
ness College Co., Nashville, Tenn., or 
Atlanta, Ga., or Columbia, S. C., af- 
ter October 25th. 





: Selling to Beat the Band 
0. yRandolph 
YSHOES 
Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 


Berkshire pigs left a 0 |. pasture in Sep- 


tem ber, 
15 


Are ready for October. Only $5.00—Best 
English and American. —oe 


. WILLIAMS, 
‘oa Hill, N.C. 
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